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CIRCULAR. 


To the Teachers and Friends of Education in Massachusetts. 


Art the Annual Meeting of the Massacnusetrs TEACHERS’ 
AssocraTion, held in Lowell, on the 26th and 27th of No- 
vember last, it was voted to enlarge the ‘* Massachusetts 
Teacher,’ — the organ of the Association, — to increase the 
efficiency of its Editorial Department, and to improve ‘its 
typographical appearance. The Directors of the Association 
were instructed to carry out its wishes. 

The work assigned was commenced at once, and the Direc- 
tors congratulate themselves and the teachers of Massachu- 
setts upon their success in effecting such arrangements as 
will, they feel confident, prove satisfactory to all concerned. 

Prof. Alpheus Crosby, late of Dartmouth College, now 
Agent of the Board of Education, has consented to become 
the Resident Editor of the “ Teacher.” The Directors deem 
themselves peculiarly fortunate in being able to obtain the 
services of this gentleman, — one who is widely known as an 
accomplished scholar and an able writer, and whose extensive 
knowledge upon all educational subjects, sound judgment, 
and literary taste eminently qualify him for the position, which 
he, refusing all compensation, has kindly consented to occupy. 

The Associate Board of Editors has been selected from the 
most eminent practical teachers in the State; and will, for 
the coming year, consist of Messrs. Ariel Parish, of Spring- 
field; Win. H. Seavey, of Boston ; Daniel Mansfield, of Cam- 
bridge ; Josiah A. Stearns, of Boston ; Rev. Chas. Hammond, 
of Groton; Prof. Wm. Russell, of Lancaster ; Henry Williams, 
Jr., of Boston; Wm. C. Goldthwait, of Longmeadow ; C. C. 
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Chase, of Lowell ; Caleb Emery, of Boston; M. P. Case, of 
Salem; A. P. Stone, of Millbury; Richard Edwards, of 
Salem; and Wm. L. Gage, of Boston. These names, in 
connection with that of Prof. Crosby, are, it is believed, 
@ sufficient guaranty that the Editorial Department of the 
“Teacher” will be ably conducted; and, to say the least, 
will not be inferior to that of any Educational Journal in the 
country. 

The ‘* Teacher” will take a wider range in the educa- 
tional field than it has heretofore taken. While no depart- 
ment of instruction, from the primary to the most advanced, 
will be neglected, and no pains will be spared to make it of 
practical value to every grade of teachers, parental duties, 
and educational topics which interest the community at large, 
will receive due attention. It is believed that, under the new 
arrangement, the *'Teacher”’ will not fail to be a valuable 
aid to all who are in any way concerned in the great work 
of Education. 

Its size will be increased from thirty-two to forty-eight 
pages. It will be printed on new type, and on superior paper. 
A portion of each number will also be printed upon smaller 
type, so that the amount of matter will be nearly doubled. 
The Directors are determined to do all in their power to 
improve it in all its departments, and to render it a source of 
intellectual profit and honorable pride to every teacher and 
friend of education in Massachusetts. The subscription price 
will, however, notwithstanding the greatly increased expense 
of its publication, remain the same as heretofore, viz: one 
dollar per annum, in advance. 

The Educational Advertisements in the “ Teacher,” (for 
which it is now becoming so important a medium,) will give 
it increased value to Teachers and School Committees ; 
especially, as these advertisements will never be allowed to 
encroach upon the forty-eight pages properly belonging to 
each number. 
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New arrangements have been made with Mr. Coolidge, 
the Publisher. It was thought advisable for the Association 
to own the “ Teacher,” in order that the receipts above the 
necessary expenses might be applied to increasing its useful- 
ness. Mr. Coolidge, willing to meet the wishes of the Asso- 
ciation, has placed the periodical wholly in its possession. 
These new arrangements subject the Association to some 
pecuniary responsibility, — a responsibility no greater, how- 
ever, than can be easily met, if the friends of Education are 
willing to render what aid they can in procuring subscriptions 


to the work. The Directors feel that they may with propriety 
appeal to every Teacher in the State to become a subscriber. 
‘the “ Massachusetts Teacher” is now in all respects the 
property and organ of the Teachers of the Commonwealth, 
— to be always under their control, through agents of their 
own choice. Its interests are their interests; its success 
cannot fail to promote their success. To every member of 
the great body of Instructors in this honored State, the 
Directors would earnestly and confidently address the ques- 
tion, Will you not do, and promptly do, all you can, by 
your own subscription and by procuring the subscriptions of 
others, and by your contributions to its literary department, 
to advance the prosperity of our Journal, and thereby increase 
the usefulness, respectability, and emoluments of the profession 
to which you belong? It is also hoped that members of School 
Committees, and other friends of popular instruction, will be 
induced to give it their cordial support. 

With this statement of the proposed improvements in the 
‘‘ Massachusetts Teacher,” and this brief appeal to those 
for whose advantage it has been established, the Directors 
of the Association look with confidence for the efficient co- 
operation of all whom they address; and they indulge the 
hope that the efforts they are now making to produce an 
Educational Journal worthy of the State whose name it bears, 
will be crowned with success. There will, of necessity, be 
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some delay in issuing the January number, but no pains will 
be spared, in order that subsequent numbers may appear 
promptly on the first of each month. Subscriptions are to be 
sent to Samuel Coolidge, Publishing Agent, No. 16 Devon- 
shire street, Boston. 


In behalf of the Directors, 
D. B. HAGAR, 


President of the Massachusetts Teachers’ Association. 
Grorce ALLEN, JR., Boston, 
Joun KneeLanp, Roxbury, Local and 
Cuas. J. Capen, Boston, Financial Committee. 
Wm. L. Gaag, “ 


Boston, December 29th, 1855. 


Kes> The January number will be sent to some gentlemen 
who are not now subscribers, but who, it is believed from 


their interest in the cause of Education, will wish to give 
the work their support. Should any of these prefer not to 
become subscribers, they are requested to signify this at 
once by returning the number to the Publisher, so that the 
February number may not be sent to them. All Postmasters 
are requested to act as Agents for the work. 
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SUPERVISION OF SCHOOLS. 


A PRIZE ESSAY, BY DANIEL MANSFIELD, 


PRINCIPAL OF THE WASHINGTON SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 


Ir is often a matter of complaint among teachers that they are 
subjected to a supervision unknown to the other professions ; 
and that this supervision is sometimes rendered doubly odious 
by the inexperience, not to say positive ignorance, of those 
placed over them. That there is too much ground for this 
complaint cannot be denied. School committees are frequently 
chosen without any regard to their fitness for the office; and 
when this is not the case, when the best men that can be 
found are selected to preside over the interests of our schools, 
it is not presuming much to say that they are but poorly qual- 
ified to instruct professional teachers in regard to the peculiar 
duties of their calling. When, therefore, a committee man 
assumes the direction of the internal and minor arrangements 
of a school, the teacher has a right to complain of such con- 
duct as an unwarrantable interference in matters that should 
be left entirely to his own control. 

But a supervision of some kind is a necessity in the system 
of public school instruction. As we have already intimated, 
teachers are inclined to claim the same freedom in the man- 
agement of their schools, and the same exemption from over- 
sight as are enjoyed by the members of the other professions. 



















































































































































































6 PRIZE ESSAY. 


But there is a marked difference in the two cases, which is 
frequently kept out of view. When a man is dissatisfied with 
his physician or lawyer, he has only to dismiss him and seek 
the services of another. He has no one to consult, and there 
is no one to object. It is simply following the course of trade ; 
a person buys where in his judgment he « can obtain the cheap- 
est and the best. It is true, that, for obvious reasons, the 
State has prescribed certain conditions before a man may practise 
medicine or the law. But a certificate once given, the candi- 
date is entirely free from all direction and control. In one 
important respect, we grant, the advantage is with the mem- 
bers of the other professions. ‘They are examined and receive 
their certificates from men who are supposed, at least, to know 
as much about their profession as the candidates themselves. 
This is as it should be. And so it may be, and so it should 
be, with the teacher. Andwe hope soon to see the time when 
the system of examination, as now practised, (or rather the 
ridiculous farce, as it might sometimes be called,) shall be 
entirely done away with ; when the teacher shall be examined 
by his peers, and when their approval shall give him authority 
to teach any where in the State at least, where his services 
may be required. But here the analogy fails. ‘The private 
teacher, it is true, may establish himself wherever he pleases, 
subject to no examination and without let or hindrance from 
any one. But it is the system of public instruction to which 
our subject applies, and of which we propose to treat; and 
we repeat, that a supervision of some kind is a necessity of 
the system itself. 

In every city and town, schools are to be located, graded, 
and organized. Who shall determine the ages and qualifica- 
tions for admission? Who shall decide upon the hours for 
the commencement and close of school, the holidays and vaca- 
tions, and the length of the terms? Teachers are to be pro- 
vided ; who shall select the best from the multitude pre- 
sented, fix their compensation and prescribe their duties? A 
course of study is to be marked out, and books are to be 
selected for all the different branches pursued in school. 
These and many other duties are to be performed by some 
one; who shall it be ? 

The teacher is evidently the best qualified to give an intel- 
ligent opinion upon all matters pertaining to his profession ; 
but in many particulars he is directly interested, and while, 
therefore, it is proper for him to advise, it would be very 
impolitic for him to decide. In the laying out of a course of 
study, and especially in the selection of books, the judgment 
of an experienced teacher is worth much more than that of 
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the most competent committee ; yet it is better that these 
points should be decided by a committee, and thus be compar- 
atively permanent, than that they should be changed every 
time a new teacher enters the school. The commision, | however, 
who do not advise with the teacher in the matters which come 
under their supervision, and who do not allow great weight to 
his judgment, are guilty, not simply of a slight to him, but of 
a grievous wrong to the school. 

But again; the teacher is a servant to the public; under 
certain restrictions his school is open to all, and he receives 
his pay from the public treasury. It is, therefore, not only 
perfectly proper in itself, but the community has a right to 
know from some reliable source with what fidelity he dis- 
charges his trust. No man should be placed in so responsible 
a situation without being obliged at stated times to give an 
account of his stewardship: and the faithful teacher will be 
the last to object to the rendering of such an account. It is 
natural for us to believe that the members of our profession 
are as honorable, upright, and trustworthy, as those of any 
calling in life ; but the examples of perfidy and breaches of faith 
with which the newspapers of the day are almost literally filled, 
teach us that it is unsafe, as well as unwise, to place a man in 
any responsible position without subjecting him to a constant 
and careful oversight and control. 


If, now, we have succeeded in establishing the necessity of 
a supervision of schools, it remains for us to inquire by whom, 
and in what manner it may be most profitably exercised. 

In regard to the persons most competent to judge of the 
efficiency of a teacher and the success of his school, it would 
seem that there could be but one opinion. It is not usual to 
consult a physician upon a question of law, or a clergyman 
in regard to the bodily “ills which flesh is heir to.” On the 
same principle, we assert with the utmost confidence, that the 
practical teacher is better able than any one else to judge of 
the skill and fidelity of those engaged in his own calling. 
And here it may be remarked, once for all, that by practv- 
cal teachers we do not mean those who may have taught for a 
few weeks in their younger days to obtain the means of com- 
pleting an education, or to relieve the tedium of a college 
life; nor those, even, who may now regularly engage in the 
business of instruction at that season of the year when they 

cannot plough by reason of the cold. But we mean those, 
who, having prepared themselves as best they might for the 
solemn position they were to assume, have put on the harness 
and given their hearts and their lives to the work. But prac- 
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8 PRIZE ESSAY. 


tical teachers, it will be readily seen, are generally engaged in 
the active duties of their profession. In discussing this ques- 
tion, therefore, we are not to consider who are the most capa- 
ble of presiding over schools, but who are the best that can be 
obtained. And in answering it, our object will be to show 
that the present laws of our State, with some slight modifica- 
tions, furnish us with the most efficient supervision that can 
be desired: a school committee chosen from the people, who 
shall be assisted by a superintendent selected by themselves 
and under their control. 

The selection of a school committee is a matter of much 
importance. ‘I'hat they, who are to direct the course of in- 
struction which is to give character to the young of their city 
or village, should be the best men that can be obtained, needs 
no argument, we think, to prove. But it is not necessary in 
our judgment that they should all be the most learned men. 
It is desirable that a part of them should be able to examine 
teachers, select suitable text-books, and lay out a course of 
study, and such men may be easily found. It is equally de- 
sirable, we think, that some of the number should be taken 
from the common walks of life; men of sound sense, large 
hearts, and liberal views. It is often thought that literary men 
only are capable of examining schools. ‘This we regard as a 
great mistake. ‘here are many things to be taken into account 
in determining the character of a school besides a prompt ora 
tripping recitation ; and we have known men of very limited 
scientific knowledge, for whose opinion of a High School, 
even, we would give more than for that of some of the great- 
est scholars in the land. Men, also, whose employment leads 
them into different paths and trains their minds to peculiar 
habits of thought, will be able to look at a subject from vari- 
ous points of view, and thus to come to a more correct and 
intelligent decision. Moreover, there are material interests to 
be cared for in the management of a school, and, to deal with 
these interests aright, the most competent are not generally 
professional men. But whatever qualities may be looked for 
in a school committee, it is highly desirable that sectarianism 
and politics should have nothing to do with the selection. 
Sad, indeed, will it be for the interests of our children, when 
the bitter waters of party strife or sectarian fecling shall be 
allowed to disturb the harmony of our public schools. 

If, in addition to the choice of suitable men, they could hold 
their office for a term of three or five years, with a change of 
one or two members annually, it would give a character as 
well as permanency to their doings that would add greatly to 
the usefulness of the board. 
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But a great amount of labor is necessary for an efficient su- 
perintendence of schools. Besides examinations at stated 
times, the statute requires a monthly visitation of all the 
schools in the town, and the maximum requirement of the law 
will certainly be the minimum performance of a faithful com- 
mittee. But it follows almost as a matter of course, that the 
men the best qualified to perform these duties are the very ones 
the most engaged in the active duties of life. However inter- 
ested, therefore, they may be in the work, and however anx- 
ious to discharge their duty, they cannot devote to it that time 
which is absolutely essential to insure success. Whether 
merchants, professional men, or laborers, how can it be ex- 
pected that, in addition to the peculiar duties of their own 
calling, they shall keep themselves acquainted with the con- 
tents and the merits of the multitude of text-books that are 
continually swarming from the press, with the various meth- 
ods of instruction pursued in different schools, and, in one 
word, with all duties and perplexities of the school-room ? 
The thing is an utter impossibility, and hence the necessity of 
a superintendent. 

When this subject was first proposed, we confess that we 
regarded it rather as an innovation, than as an improvement ; 
and such, if we mistake not, was the opinion of teachers in 
general. But after having given it some thought, we are 
fully convinced of our error; and we now believe that towns 
and cities will really take an important step in advance, when 
they avail themselves of the provisions of the statute for the 
appointment of a superintendent. 

The first objection that presents itself to our mind is, the 
difficulty of obtaining a suitable person for so delicate and re- 
sponsible a position. It is true that a proper discharge of the 
duties of the office requires a rare combination of qualities 
possessed perhaps by few. But this objection may be urged 
with nearly equal force in respect to very many of the re- 
sponsible positions in life. An approximation to what is 
wanted is all that we can reasonably expect ; and the difliculty 
of finding competent men is not so great, we believe, as it has 
often been regarded. School committees are chosen in open 
town meeting, and too often, as we have already said, without 
any regard to their fitness for the office. But a superintend- 
ent is to be selected by a school committee for a special pur- 
pose ; he is to have a regular salary, and is to devote all his 
time to the work. Now, if a board will exercise any tolera- 
ble degree of care in the choice of a teacher for a single 
school, is it reasonable to suppose that they would appoint a 
man to superintend all their schools without the most careful 
inquiry and the most earnest deliberation ? 
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Another objection sometimes urged by teachers is, that 
they are unwilling to be placed so entirely in the power and 
under the control of one man. But it should be remembered 
that this man is responsible to a higher power, and that he 
can do nothing without the sanction of the board that appoint- 
ed him. Besides, if he be, as we suppose him to be, the 
right man, he is better able to enter into their feelings, to 
understand their wants and their duties, and to appreciate 
their labors, than the most competent committee that ever was 
chosen. 

And this leads us to the inquiry, Who is the right man for 
the office? ‘To this we unhesitatingly reply, a practical teach- 
er of large experience, sound sense, and of good ability. As 
it regards the school committee, we have already shown that 
it is not practicable to select its members from men actually 
engaged in the business of instruction. Neither is it a mat- 
ter of so much importance if they are properly assisted in 
their labors by a competent superintendent. But in respect to 
the latter office, the case is different. Not only is it possible 
to secure the services of such a one as we have described, 
but we affirm with confidence that no other one should be ob- 
tained. If the candidate be highly educated and of great in- 
tellectual culture, so much the better; but the want of these, 
if he possesses the other requisites, should not be fatal to his 
appointment. On the other hand, no combination of qualities, 
however rare, should avail without positive experience in 
teaching. It would be an act of sheer injustice to place one 
without this experience over teachers, some of whom may 
have spent their lives in the work. Neither is there any ne- 
cessity for such a course. ‘The annual and the district schools 
of the commonwealth now furnish a sufficient number of well- 
trained and successful teachers, from whom a proper selection 
may be made ; and out of this ‘number an intelligent commit- 
tee will make their choice, if they regard only the best inter- 
ests of their schools. 

But what shall be the office of the superintendent? We 
answer, in one word, that he is to perform all those duties, 
which, from want of time or from any other cause, the school 
committee may not be able properly to discharge. As we 
have already said, they are engaged in the active duties of 
life, and it is often inconvenient, sometimes utterly impossible, 
for them to leave their clients or their patients, their stores or 
their workshops, to answer the numerous calls which may be 
made upon their time and attention. 

It should be his business to attend to all the material in- 
terests of the schools. If a blackboard needs to be painted, 
a pane of glass to be set, or any repairs to be made, he 
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should know what is required, how, and by whom, it is to be 
done. It must be entirely superfluous to specify the thousand 
little wants and necessities that are constantly arising ; but it 
is enough to say generally, that whatever is requisite for the 
comfort and convenience of the schools, which it is within the 
power of the school committee to furnish, it should be his 
duty at once to provide. He may also be the medium of 
communication between the teachers and committee. Pass- 
ing round from school to school, and conversing with the 
different teachers, he becomes acquainted with their views on 
the various subjects of their profession, and those views he 
may properly present to the board. 

He should visit the schools as often as circumstances per- 
mit, and be in readiness at any time to give professional ad- 
vice in all cases of doubt and difficulty that may arise. ‘This, 
indeed, must be a prominent part of his duty, and being, as 
we have insisted he must be, a practical teacher, he is well- 
qualified for the work. Even the most experienced teachers 
are often placed in difficult and trying circumstances, where 
they need sympathy and professional advice ; but it is more 
especially true of those who have just entered the profession, 
and to them should his attention be particularly directed. ‘The 
schools of a city or town will not of course be all alike. Each 
teacher will have his excellences and his peculiarities ; and 
the superintendent should see that, as far as possible, whatever 
is good in one school is incorporated into all. He may give 
liints in regard to discipline, and suggest different methods 
of instruction ; or, in the case of new teachers especially, he 
may conduct the recitations himself, and thus by living ex- 
ample impart instruction which it would be next to impossible 
to convey by precept. 

But his attention should not be confined to his own village. 
He should become acquainted with the best schools and the 
best teachers in the vicinity, and should introduce at home 
the most approved methods of instruction and discipline which 
he may find abroad. Whenever a vacancy occurs in a school 
under his charge, he will know or should know where to find 
the very best teacher to fill it ; and the great advantage of this 

can be best appreciated by those who know how many blanks 
are usually drawn to a prize. Incase of applicants from other 
towns, he should visit their schools, and thus in the only sat- 
isfactory manner ascertain in regard to their efficiency and 
success ; and he should also be present and take part in the 
examination of teachers so long as the present system of exam- 
ination lasts. 

In addition to the rest, he should become familiar with the 
merits of the principal text-books as they issue from the press, 
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and no change should be made till recommended by him, or 
at least without his knowledge and approval. 

It is not. necessary, we trust, to pursue this part of our sub 
ject to any greater length. ‘The peculiar work assigned toa 
superintendent will be different in different places ; and it will 
be the province of the school committee to prescribe such du- 
ties as the particular circumstances of their schools may seem 
to require. 

But it is evident that a liberal compensation will be necessa- 
ry to procure the services of a suitable man. The large towns 
and cities will be able to meet this expenditure without un- 
reasonably increasing the burden of taxation. Not so, how- 
ever, with the smaller towns. In many places the salary of a 
superintendent would be an important part of the whole 
amount raised for schools. But the larger towns support an- 
nual schools, where the change of teachers is much less fre- 
quent, and where those employed are more generally engaged 
in the business for life. The supervision, also, of these schools 
is usually more efficient and perfect than in the smaller 
towns ; and hence it will be readily seen, that a superintend- 
ent is needed the most in those places which can the least 
afford the necessary expense. 

To remedy this evil, we propose that several contiguous 
towns unite in the choice of a man who shall divide his time 
and attention equitably between them. ‘To this course we can 
see no valid objection, while it has many and great advan- 
tages. By this union, each town, for a comparatively small 
amount, may secure the services of an experienced teacher, 
and place its schools under the most efficient supervision that 
can be obtained. ‘The school committees of the several towns, 
acting together, may select the man and prescribe his duties ; 
and there can surely be no just occasion for jealousies, or for 
such differences in opinion as to prevent harmonious action. 
If there were any fear of favoritism on the part of the super- 
intendent, it would not be necessary that he should be taken 
from either of the towns whose schools he would be called 
upon to direct. Indeed, this would not be likely to be the 
case, if a practical teacher were selected, for ¢he very reason 
that these towns do not furnish men of sufficient experience 
for the purpose. 

Could such an arrangement be effected, the great good 
which would result must be apparent to all. The teachers 
of these towns are generally young and inexperienced, 
and need, therefore, much instruction, sympathy, and ad- 
vice ; and who so well qualified to give them as one who 
has spent the best years of his life in the work? Any 
one at all conversant with the subject, knows that the schools 
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of two adjoining towns, not only may be, but frequently are, 
entirely different in regard to text-books, methods of instruc- 
tion, and their general condition. Go where we will, after 
leaving the cities and larger towns, and within the circumfer- 
ence of -a few miles, may be found some of the best and some 
of the poorest schools in the State. Suppose, now, they 
could be placed under the care of some experienced and suc- 
cessful teacher, and what a change would be wrought in a 
single year. ‘The extent of territory is, it is true, some ob- 
jection to the union, but it is by no means an insuperable 
one ; and this objection, we believe, would be more than coun- 
terbalanced by the generous rivalry which would be created 
not among teachers merely, but among the people of the dif- 
ferent towns. 

The plan which has been proposed is a simple one, and the 
experiment could be easily tried. We cannot predict, for a 
certainty, in regard to the result, but we know that some of 
the best teachers in the State have full confidence in its entire 
success. 


As the examination of schools is an important part of the 
supervisory power, it may not be improper, before closing this 
essay, to devote a few thoughts to this branch of the subject. 

The methods of examination are various; in some places 
the teacher examines ; in others, the committee ; and in others 
again, both the teacher and the committee. Some examina- 
tions are public, others private; some are really searching in- 
quiries into the attainments of the pupils; others, mere exhi- 
bitions and puppet shows. In some instances, scholars are 
condemned unless they are able to answer correctly and 
promptly the most difficult and complicated questions ; while, 
in other cases, ready answers to the text-book entitle the pu- 
pil to the highest praise. And it is probably not too much 
to say, that there are no two cities or towns in the Common- 
wealth, in which the examinations are conducted precisely 
alike. 

Of all the various methods employed, which is the best? 
To answer this: question correctly, it is necessary to consider 
the chief design of an examination. The object, as defined by 
the Revised Statutes, is “‘to ascertain that the scholars are 
properly supplied with books, to inquire into the regulation 
and discipline of the school, and the habits and proficiency of 
the scholars.” But the principal object of an examination, as 
we suppose, is to ascertain the proficiency of the scholars and 
the condition of the school, as a means of judging of the faith- 
fulness and ability with which the teacher has discharged his 
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duties. Now, we believe that these objects can be best 
attained by private and casual visits of the committee; and 
that a school should be judged of from the i impressions made 
upon the committee at such visits, and not from its appear- 
ance at any regular examination. 

Let usillustrate. A sufficient length of time having elapsed 
to enable the teacher to classify and arrange his scholars, a 
committee man enters his school for the first time. He ob- 
serves the order and general appearance of the school, and 
notes them as good. A class is called out to recite. During 
the recitation the remainder of the school are diligently at- 
tending to their duties. The interest of the class is awaken- 
ed, and they are listening eagerly to everything appertaining 
to the lesson. A question is answered, correctly perhaps, or 
nearly so, yet in such a manner as to indicate that the schol- 
ar has no clear perception of the meaning. Does the teach- 
er notice and sift the matter thoroughly, or does he pass it 
over and leave the mind of the pupil in a state of perfect confu- 
sion? The recitation proceeds. A part of the lesson is not un- 
derstood, and the teacher makes the necessary explanation. 
How does he do it? Does he show himself to be a complete 
master of the subject, and convey his illustrations in language 
clear and well adapted to the capacity of childhood? Or are 
his own ideas so indistinct, and his language so vague, as still 
farther to confuse and bewilder his pupils’ ‘The recitation is 
finished, another lesson is assigned, the class dismissed to their 
seats, and the committee man takes his leave. Now, during a 
visit of, perhaps, less than an hour, he has had an opportunity 
to witness the order and arrangement of the school; the 
promptness and accuracy of the scholars in recitation ; the; ability 
of the teacher to excite and command their attention; his 
knowledge of the subject, and his method of imparting it ; his 
standard of a perfect lesson ; ‘and, lastly, his knowledge of the 
capacity of childhood, as shown by his judgment ; in assigning 
the lessons. All these particulars he has noted during one 
short visit, and they are all, we will suppose, perfectly satis- 
factory. At the end of a week ora fortnight he makes an- 
other visit. ‘The general appearance of the school he finds to 
be the same. He hears the recitation of another class ina 
different branch. ‘The same interest and promptness are man- 
fested on the part of the pupils, the same accuracy and thor- 
oughness on the part of the teacher. He goes away at the 
end of the second hour as well satisfied as before. Now, if 
his first impressions are more and more confirmed at each suc- 
ceeding visit, does he need the eclat of a brilliant examination 
to satisfy him that he has succeeded in obtaining the services 
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of a faithful teacher? Or would the misfortune of a poor 
examination lead him to distrust his former convictions, and 
conclude that the school was a failure after all? It is true 
this is an extreme case, and is supposed to describe an excel- 
lent school ; but there is no difficulty in judging all schools in 
the same manner. Indeed, we think there is less difficulty in 
detecting the faults of a school, than in discovering and appre- 
ciating its excellences. 

Shall examinations then be discontinued? By no means ; 
but let their object be entirely changed. Let there be, once 
or twice a year, as may be thought best, an examination or 
exhibition, conducted partly by the teacher, and partly by the 
committee, in which the school shall be shown, not in false 
colors, but in its holiday dress. Let parents be invited to be 
present, to meet the instructors of their children and the guar- 
dians of the school. And let the exercises be conducted with 
a view to awaken in their minds a deeper interest in the cause 
of education ; that they may return to their homes with higher 
views of its importance, and with a determination cheerfully 
to make all needful sacrifices to secure its blessings for their 
children. 


THE PRUSSIAN SCHOOLS. 


[The following article on the Prussian schools is from the pen of Alex- 
ander W. Thayer, of Berlin. It was originally published in Mason’s 
Musical Review, of March 15th, 1855,and was much read. Mr. Thayer is 
strongly of opinion that the elementary schools of Germany have not re- 
ceived that careful consideration from the gentlemen whose names he men- 
tions in his letter, which they deserve, and that the genius, if I may so term 
it, of those schools has been entirely misunderstood. ‘This article whose 
excellence as a forcible and spirited communication is so great that we 
publish it entire, will best explain the views of Mr. Thayer. That in this 
as in his numerous musical letters there are harsh words, the author is not 
less conscious than the reader can be. But they deserve more than ordi- 
nary attention, as coming from a man of wide scholarship and great power, 
and of true devotion to the cause of human liberty. It may perhaps not 
be out of place to remark here, that the author of the following article has 
been isialy employed during the last five years in the preparation of a 
Life of Beethoven, which when completed will display an amount of re- 
search, which has rarely been equalled by any biographer. To Mr. Thayer 
we wish to express a personal obligation, not only for the new interest and 
delight in music which he has given us, but tor many words of friendly 
advice and the communication of large stores of general infor vation during 
a four months’ residence in Berlin —c. ] 


SomE eighteen years ago, Prof. Stowe, now of Andover, vis- 
ited Prussia and other Prussian countries, and on his return 
made a report to the Ohio Legislature upon the school sys- 
tems of those countries. ‘The report was considered so admi- 
rable that it was afterwards reprinted by order of the Legisla- 
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ture of Massachusetts—a compliment, so far as I know, un- 
paralleled. This report I used to read and re-read with the 
greatest interest, and many a sigh of longing to see those— 
especially the Prussian—schools which he visited, escaped me, 
as | pored over his (to me, then) fascinating pages. Some 
years later, Horace Mann came over, and again there were 
peans and hallelujahs over the Prussian school system. I 
have lived to visit some of those schools. In the present 
state of my knowledge of them, so far from agreeing with the 
gentlemen above mentioned as to the excellence of this sys- 
tem, I can most devoutly say, ‘Thank God that we have it not! 
God grant that we may never have it! 
OBJECT OF THE PRUSSIAN COMMON SCHOOL SYSTEM. 

The object of a common school system is to extend knowl- 
edge among all classes, elevating the lowest as much as pos- 
sible, and drawing out the talents of all the “ village Miltons 
and Hampdens,” and giving every one, even the humblest 
born, not only the advantages of a good school education, but, 
in case God has blessed him with genius and uncommon pow- 
ers of mind, to cultivate and develop those powers, give him 
enlarged, liberal, and noble ideas, and enable him to rise in the 
state ; or, in other words, to elevate the peasant and make 
a man and a citizen of him. You suppose this was the 
object in view when the Prussian system was originated, and 
that all possible is done to secure the most perfect attainment 
of these ends. Nothing of the sort! The system was origi- 
nated at a time when the faithless, perfidious race now on the 
throne here, found themselves in possession of a kingdom 
consisting of a part of Poland, a part of Austria, a part of 
Saxony, Westphalia, and two ancient Archbishoprics on the 
Rhine, (whose old electors had been driven off,) in addition to 
the sandy pine barrens of Brandenburg, and the other prov- 
inces which formed the original seed from which the present 
hated kingdom has grownup. Here then were several races and 
many provinces which had no other feeling than that of hatred 
toward the Prussian promise breakers, and to that assembly of 
tyrants’ tools, called the Vienna Congress, which had bound 
them hand and foot, and placed them under the watch and 
ward of Frederick William’s soldiery. ‘The school system, 
which originally seems to have been devised by noble and 
liberal men for a small part of what is now Prussia, has been 
gradually tinkered as the wants and necessities of despotisms 
have rendered advisable, and extended throughout the king- 
dom. It was a matter of necessity. Something must be done 
to unite these races, these different states, (as they had been, 
and render them easy under the yoke. 
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The time was auspicious forty years ago. Peace, such as it 
was, had returned, and the king had over and over again 
promised to limit his despotic authority by giving the people 
a constitution. ‘The people, even of Poland, could not rebel ; 
their country was too nearly in ruins. The king’s offers and 
promises made them kindly disposed; and had they been 
in a different state of mind, the king had armies everywhere 
in which he could confide. From the generation then on the 
stage no danger was to be apprehended. All history teaches, 
—if you w ould produce a peaceful revolution, begin with 
the children. A revolution was to be made in the feelings of 
more than half the ten millions of subjects then, by the grace 
of the European tyrants in general, burdened with the Bran- 
denburg yoke. Thank God, 1848 showed that this revolution 
has by no means yet fully taken place! The ruling powers 
feel this, and they are changing their school system to meet 
the exigencies of the case. The real object of the Prussian 
common-school system is, to teach the children and impress 
upon their minds that they must obey their king. Everything 
is made to tend to this. 


THREE THINGS TAUGHT. 


No American can go among the common people, can visit 
their schools, make himself somewhat familiar with the minis- 
terial regulations issued for them, and the books used in them 
and mark especially the amount of religious (so called) teach- 
ing, without seeing and most sensibly feeling that the whole 
end and aim is to make these three things a part of every 
“Sa mental existence, namely : 

There is a king, to whom we owe such allegiance that no 
offering can be too great for him—property, health, strength, 
life itself, if necessary. 

2. There is a God, to whom we owe all honor, praise and 
obedience, consistent with our duty to the king. 

3. All Catholics must obey their priests and bishops, so 
long as they teach unlimited obedience to Frederick William, 
and all Protestants must believe in Martin Luther, who does 
teach this, or is made to. 

Some very good men, preachers of the Gospel too, who 
have been here, will doutless be very much shocked at the 
manner in which I speak of what they thought to be religious 
instruction in the schools. Bless their kind hearts, it is just 
such as is allowed in Savannah and Mobile, where a 
white man may preach to the slaves, “Servants, obey your 
masters.”” Save the Jews, every child must be baptized, learn 
certain texts of the Bible and a certain amount of catechism, at 
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fourteen to sixteen. be confirmed, and—pay the fees therefor. 
In nine hundred and ninety-nine cases out of a thousand, that 
is the end of the religion among the Protestants, except to put 
up a Christmas tree on Christmas eve, to get tipsy on punch the 
last evening of the year, and a few other such observances. 
You see a vast deal more religious sentiment and feeling in 
the Catholic than in the Protestant sections. I do not say 
principle. But to the point. 





SCHOOLS FOR THE DIFFERENT CLASSES. 


Suppose some Oberhochwohl geboernschulundkirchenangele- 
genheits-Rath, or some other official of the school depart- 
ment here, should visit New England to study our school 
system, with a letter to the mayor “of Boston. He visits the 
Latin and English High Schools, and four or five of the dif- 
ferent schools, where the ragged boys do not go; goes out to 
Roxbury, Salem, Lowell, and Worcester, and visits there the 
schools of the same rank. What could he report about the 
little old country school-houses in which you and I once studied 
and taught? Well, there is not more difference in the school 
kept up in the pine-woods district of Bungtown, and the 
almost perfect ones in the cities mentioned, than is to be found 
here. And this is something of which I do not remember to 
have read, and which I could hardly believe when I first 
learned it. I said the great aim of the Prussian Common- 
School System is to make the people subjects, and that in the 
strongest sense of the term. 


THE NOBILITY. 


Those born with the silver spoon in their mouths,—princes, 
herzogs, erzherzogs, and all the other ogs of the nobility who 
depend upon and cluster about the king: — all those for whose 
use, speaking after their manner, God has created the bones 
and sinews of the people,—can never be dangerous to despot- 
ism. ‘The feeling of caste, all the influences which surround 
them from infancy, interest, and the high positions which they 
only are allowed to hold —all make them secure on this head 
They need no common schools. 


THE MIDDLE CLASSES. 


As to the middle and lower ranks of the upper classes, indeed 
all such as are able to make the regular quarterly payments for 
their children’s schooling, to them gymnasia, and the various 
excellent schools described by Professor Stowe and Horace 
Mann, and visited with so much pleasure by many of the 
Americans who come here, are open ; and in them no limits, 
that I know of, are put to the variety and extent of their 
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studies, beyond those arising from the impossibility of studying 
everything. ‘These schools then are open to about half or two 
thirds the population of sucha city as Berlin, (putting it very 
favorably,) and possibly to a larger proportion of the inhabitants 
of smaller cities —Cologne, Magdeburg, Erfurt, Coblentz, 
Stettin, and soon. From these come the various ranks of advo- 
cates, from the lowest grade of listener (auscultator) up to judges 
of the supreme courts, (speaking after the manner of home,) 
the number being like the locusts of the East ; the lower grade 
officers of the army, grasshoppers in number ; all sorts of little 
officials, comet-like, small affairs in themselves, but with an as- 
tounding tail of title, and numerous as musquitoes in the western 
woods ; and teachers, artists, physicians, priests, and all those 
classes with whom it would be an immovable stain to blacken 
their hands with their own shoe-brush, or harden them with 
their own axe — they, in number, are like Moses’ flies. 

These do not go to the common schools. Great numbers of 
them go to the universities, and used to be—seldom now !—dis- 
tinguished for their loud talk about freedom, the rights of man, 
and the like ; and in these great causes they labored manfully, 
by wearing outlandish hats, huge ugly boots, and cultivating as 
much as possible huge beards. In the sacred cause of liberty, 
what heroic deeds have these people in times past not performed, 
upon paper and upon barrels of beer! A few times within the 
memory of man these Burschen have gone a little farther ; and 
as in 1830 and ’31, the “ father of his people ” shut up a few 
dozen of them for safe keeping ; quite a number are undergoing 
the taming process still. Except in these few extreme cases, 
the quantity of old musty Latin books (for the Christian en- 
lightened German, who looks down from his inaccessible heights 
of learning, refinement and culture, through a Herschel 
telescope to see us poor ignorant Americans, goes back to pagan, 
or at all events toa very droll sort of Christian Rome for his 
law books) which a would-be-jurist, for instance, must pore 
over, with all the years at the gymnasium, and all the years at 
the University, and all the years of waiting for advancement 
from listener up to some pee which shall give him $400 a year, 
and enable him to marry, (!).if very luc ky, say in his thirty “fifth 
year, is sufficient to make a mere machine, routine life a second 
nature. As 1848 showed, despotism has precious little to fear 
from these classes. It is just so with the host of black coats. 
The great questions are not, what are the man’s daily walk and 
conversation, but can he pass examination in Luther and the 
modern apostles, who teach obedience to the ruler? and what 
are the candidate’s political sentiments? Frederick William 
IV is the head of the church—the man who knocks his heap 
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(after dinner) against the trees of Sans Souci—and woe be to 
the unlucky candidate for a pulpit who does not suscribe to the 
creed above given. 
And so a thousand influences are brought to bear upon all 
ney as can find, through money, entrance into the good schools 
and gymnasia, to make them, if not attached to the present 
» bey m, at least indifferent to or fearful of change. It follows 
t there can be no danger in giving these classes a good 
education, (in every thing except American history,) while the 
various provisions made for the assistance of poor and merit- 
orious scholars, artists and devotees of science, and the like, 
blind all eyes to any faults or defects in the school system of 
Prussia. If any of the middle classes, in spite of the influences 
brought to bear upon them, do indulge in liberal sentiments,— 
in spite of the influences brought to bear upon them, do dispute 
the jure divino of kings ; why, inacountry where there is no 
habeas corpus act, where every person charged with a crime— 
and there is no greater one than being republican in sentiment 
and speech—is supposed guilty until he can prove himself inno- 
cent, and of course must lie in jail, bail not being known 
here (!), —it is easy enough to dispose of the disaffected. Ask 
the jailers all over the kingdom if it is not so. Ask hundreds of 
the most respectable Germans in New York if this is not so. 
Still, it is in these classes that the despots thus far seem to 
have had the least confidence. They are well taught, for the 
world has no better schools, out of afew cities in our country, 
than those in which they are educated ; and educated men will, 
must think, must reason, must ask questions and seek replies. 
The men who in 1848 demanded that the kings should at length 
keep the promises broken for thirty years, belonged to these 
middle classes ; and had they found no foes but those above 
them, they would have triumphed. But unluckily, below them 
is another class, which in fact,—though always and at all times 
utterly ignored by our German friends when they talk of the 
high, mighty, and lifted-up state of civilization in Germany in 
comparison with poor, ignorant, uneducated, unartistic, unphi- 
losophical, money-making America,-—forms a majority of the 
people of any one of these states. These are the dwellers in 
country villages, tillers of the land and so forth,—the peasan- 
Between the king and his aristocracy, and the peasant 
class, which is in fact the great support of monarchy, the liberals 
were ground as between the upper and the nether millstone. 


THE PEASANTRY AND CITY POOR. 


For the poor people of the cities and the peasants of the vil- 
lages, the kind and paternal regard of the government is shown 
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in the establishment of schools expressly for them. Here in 
Berlin we have the Armen Schulen, Schools for the Poor, in 
which instruction is free. My neighbor has a little girl of eight 
years ; she will not send the child to the poor school—that 
would not be respectable—so she pays $10 of our money a 
year that she may attend a public city school of a higher grade. 
Could she afford to pay a little more, then the same child 
might attend a different public school, and be taught more. So 
you see that the famous public schools of Prussia, so superior 
to all others, are free to all such as can pay in addition to their 
taxes, and that different schools have their different prices— 
so that the shoemaker’s daughter can be excluded from that 
public school to which a “ Von” sends his. 

But certainly Prussia compels every parent to send his 
children to school. Yes, if the wood sawyer in our cellar, to 
whom the Americans in our street gave the means to bury his 
dead wife with decency, keeps his children from school to help 
him earn the means of frying his loaf of black bread and 
pound of hog’s fat for butter, which was their only subsistence 
for weeks at a time, the constable comes and carries them 
off. ‘The death of that poor woman, by the way, was four 
years ago this winter. One daughter was then fifteen, an- 
other twelve ; both are now ruined ; the oldest I saw recently 
in the hospital, a wreck. It was a question of starvation for 


them and their old father! But no constable troubles the 
rich man’s child. 





THE SCHOOLMISTRESS. 


Messrs. Editors, 

Will you have the kindness to insert the following from 
a late number of the New York ‘Teacher ; and oblige some of 
your readers, who are reminded by it of points in their own ex- 
perience, both similar and dissimilar, and who, notwithstanding 
occasional trials and hardships, clouds and tear-droppings, are 
happy to subscribe themselves 

MassacHusEtts SCHOOLMISTRESSES. 





We would do much more to oblige those who have so genial 
a spirit for their work. They have learned, we trust, that these 
‘‘tear-droppings”’ are not less efficient than the sunshine, in 
bringing forth and maturing the flowers and fruits of a noble 
character. 

It is a poem, which we are requested to insert ; written by 
Mrs. Henrietta B. Hewes, then of Syracuse, N. Y., ‘and read by 
her before the Onondaga ‘Teachers’ Institute. We find it stated, 


A POEM. 23 
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that the poem “ elicited profound attention, perhaps because in 
some particulars it is almost biographical.” “ It would require,” 
says another, “a bard to do justice to her diversified history.” 
Mrs. Hewes has been since appointed Preceptress in the State 
Normal School at Albany, and has entered upon the duties of 
that important station. She is also (as well as Miss Mary D. 
Tenney, of Binghamton) one of the Editors of the New York 
Teacher. At the last annual meeting of the New York State 
Teachers’ Association, she was appointed to prepare an 
Essay upon “The Inadequacy of the Compensation of Fe- 
male Teachers,”’ a subject upon which she expresses strong feel- 
ing in the bold, defiant conclusion of her poem. We need not 
fear that her Essay will be wanting in point. 

If any of our readers are conservative upon the subject of 
metre, we warn them that they must lay aside, for the present at 
least, any old-fashioned notions which they may have of regular 
measure and symmetrical structure ; for the lines have every 
possible length, from four syllables to fourteen, and iambs, 
trochees, spondees, dactyls, and anapests all crowd and jostle 
each other around the fair authoress, as school children around 
a loved teacher when school is done, in their eagerness to assist 
her in warbling forth her pathos, or darting her satire. Her 
own verse warns you to beware of attempting to 


* Mold such a spirit by your rules of grace.” 


The title has, doubtless, already suggested to many of our 
readers the poem bearing the same name, in Spenserian stanza 
and quaint old diction, in which Shenstone has immortalized the 
old village dame from whom he received his first instruction 
and also, if we may judge from the prominent features of the 


description, now and then a harsh application of the “ baleful 
sprig.” 


“In every village mark’d with little spire, 
Embower'd in trees, and hardly known to fame, 
There dwells, in lowly shed, and mean attire, 
A matron old, whom we schoolmistress name ; 
Who boasts unruly brats with birch to tame ; 
They grieven sore, in piteous durance pent, 
Aw’d by the power of this relentless dame ; 
And ofttimes, on vagaries idly bent, 
For unkempt hair, or task unco n’d, are sorely shent.’ 


“ And all in sight doth rise a birchen tree, 
Which learning near her little dome did stowe ; 
Whilom a twig of small regard to see, 
Though now so wide its waving branches flow ; 
And work the simple vassals mickle woe ; 
For net a wind might curl the leaves that blew, 
But their limbs shudder’d and their pulse beat low ; 
And as they look’d, they found their horror grew, 

And shap’d it into rods, and tingled at the view.” 
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“ Her cap, far whiter than the driven snow, : 
Emblem right meet of decency does yield : 
Her apron dy’d in grain, as blue, I trow, 
As is the harebell that adorns the field : 
And in her hand, for sceptre, she does wield 
Tway birchen sprays; with anxious fear entwin’d, 
With dark distrust, and sad repentance fill’d; 
And steadfast hate, and sharp affliction join’d, 

And fury uncontroll’d, and chastisement unkind.” 


But how marked the contrast between Shenstone’s venerable 
teacher, of such narrow range of attainment and aspiration, and 
of such methodical, simple-minded, and severe excellence of 
character, who, in her “ little tenement,” was occupied, at the 
same time, with “her fairy throng,” “her wheel,” and “one 
ancient hen,” 


“ The plodding pattern of the busy dame ;” 
and who “ held right dear” her titles of 


“ Goody, good-woman, gossip, n’aunt, forsooth, 
“ Or dame, the sole additions she did hear ;” 


how marked the contrast between this ancient worthy, and the 
lively, intelligent, energetic, warm-hearted, quick-witted, laugh- 
ing, tearful girl of sixteen, who is the heroine of the poem be- 
fore us. 

In inserting this poem, we wish to make one condition with 
our fair correspondents ; it is this, that, in reward for our ready 
consent to their wishes, they shall send us forthwith, and from 
time to time, some sketches, for they intimate that they 
could furnish some, from their own experience in teaching ; 
and that they shall induce others to do the same. 

But we feel that we ought not to be detaining our readers 
longer, (if, perchance, they have not already skipped over all 
this preamble,) from so rich a feast of fact and fancy, of tender- 
ness, sarcasm, good sense, lofty aspiration, humor, and wit, as 
is here spread before them. 


THE SCHOOLMISTRESS. 


As backward we look through the vista of time, 
And list to the music of memory’s chime, 

No matter how distant the land whence they come, 
The tones that are sweetest have floated from Home. 


This was the burden of a song, whose saddened flow 
And wealth of tenderness the chastened only know; 
It came from one whose fragile bark was male tossed 
Upon life’s sea alone, and bome, the lighthouse, lost. 
Yeta picture of that home, outvieing any art, 

Ever since, in warmest tints had lain upon her heart. 











THE SCHOOLMISTRESS. 


Tues Lost Homer. 


There stood the house, and past it, winding up the hill, 
The road lay close beside the creek that turned the mill ; 
Here stretched the meadow, where the early daisies grew, 
And there the grand old woods aloft their branches threw ; 
Her father at bis plough, with some old snatch of song, 

Or careless whistle, as he drove his team along, 

And the sunshine of a presence, that, dispelling every gloom, 
Lighted up, with radiant joy, the atmosphere of home— 
Oh, these are living ever, and just as real seem 

As if ’t were not a vision, or a transitory dream ; 

And she remembers well how lightly from that door 

She rode away to school, and never saw u more. 


Tue Grau or SIXTEEN. 


Scarce sixteen summers seen, yet she found herself alone ; 
The future lay before her, one dark and dread unknown ; 
But on that girlish brow the shadows lay of thought, 

And in her eye the light of clear resolve shone out ; 
Expression never played upon a lovelier face, 

And in ber noble mien were dignity and grace ; 

And then her ringing laugh, so birdlike and so free— 

It seemed the very essence of sweetest melody. 

Her nature drank affection as does the rose the dew. 

I could n’t help but love her, and, reader, so would you. 


While others sketched the various paths within her reach, 
She thought, and all at once—“ OA, it were bliss to teach!” 
As, all unseen, along the telegraphic wire 

Swift-winged and silent darts the electric fire, 

So silently but surely, into life intense 

Was roused and quickened every nerve and sense ; 

And now she knew that wrapped up in that thought 

Her destiny in embryo lay, unwrought ; 

And for that future strength seemed given all her powers, 
While Hope, the artist, painted bright the way with flowers. 


THe EXAMINATION. 


Do you remember when you first were brought 
Before the great authorities ?—you ought ; 

It may be now, the very pompous whir 

Of wings from some half-fledged commissioner, 
Unheeded falls, and has no power to start 

The faintest flutter in your calm, cold heart ; 

But then you trembled as does she who now 
Awaits the appearance of that lordly bow. 

Alone she sat, in silent suffering intense ; 

He, learning that a lady waited audience, 
Assumed a lofty bearing as all persons must, 

Who hold in keeping any thing of public trust. 
Had not the sovereign people by a righteous voice 
Proclaimed that he, above all others, was their choice 
To supervise their educational affairs ? 

And was he not a representative of theirs ? 


Well, after sundry questions, such as whether 
She could tell, when put in even scale together, 
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Which most would weigh, a pound of iron or that of feathers, 
And several such important, overwhelming whethers ; 

One more would ask, involving philosophic laws— 

He loved to trace relation of effect and cause, 

Was disputatiously inclined, and sometimes preached ; 

This was a puzzling question, but it must be reached— 

“ The reason of a diflerence—” and there are plenty— 
“’Twixt three times twenty-one, and three times one-and-twenty.” 
Some off-hand declamation and much wise remark— 

All very well for people living in the dark— 

Was freely given ; and the dignitary drew 

An inspiration deep, and rather thought “she ’d du.” 


Tuer ScHOOLHOUSE AND First Day. 


On a low and barren spot 

In an angle of the road, 
Every pleasant view shut out, 

There, of course, the schoolhouse stood. 
Not a single shrub or tree 

Spread its friendly branches over ; 
And your search in vain would be 


For a healthy leaf of clover. 


Through each broken window-pane, 
Peered the bright face of creation ; 
But it only showed the reign 
Of utter desolation. 
Now the children, pouring in 
With their curious seeming, 
Gave our gentle heroine 
But litule time for dreaming. 


So she set herself at work, 
All the while a-thinking— 
“ What if I should fail in this—” 
For her heart was sinking. 
Would you know the rich results 
To which energy is equal, 
When directed by a sou/— 
Watch, and wait the sequel. 


BoarpinG Rovunp. 


Dear reader, tell me, have you ever “ boarded round ?” 
Ah, then you know with her, how often home was found ; 
And when with nerves unstrung, and spirits all depressed, 
Just where you found a mother, and a place of rest. 


The home our teacher found —if homes are such as these— 
At first, was at the house of one of the trustees— 
A man it seemed of every-day intelligence, 
Whose words, though few, were marked by common sense. 
His wife, a busy, bustling, energetic woman, 
For nothing cared unless a “ Teetle bit uncommon.” 
With lofty aspirations did her bosom glow ; 
Among which was—to have a floor “ like driven snow,” 
And in the corner cupboard glistening there, 

A bran new set throughout, of cheeny ware.” 
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No need in conversation he should take a part, 

For no one could surpass his lady’s happy art 

In setting forth events, both bad and good, 

That ever happened in the neighborhood. 

To-night the tea possessed a most uncommon power, 

For entertertaining stories grew hour after hour, 

Until at last she came—Oh heaven bless her ! 

Round to the merits of her predecessor— 

“ And such a splendid teacher! search the country round, 
And sure, the like o’ her there never could be found.” 

“ Then you have visited her school?” “Oh mercy, no! 
But then do you suppose she ’d ever think to go 

Away in the mornin’ ’fore the chores was done ? 

Not she! but airly risin’, long afore the sun, 

She ’d milk her seven cows; turn all the cheese ; 

And dress Jemima Ann ; and do it with ease!” 


Weary and faint, our teacher sought that night in vain 
To shut the phantoms out, that crazed her aching brain, 
And sleepless, hopeless, counted one by one 

The leaden hours, as slowly they crept on. 


Week after week of unremitting toil, 

To sow good seed in not unfruitful soil,— 

To discipline, develop, guide and strengthen, 
An active love to deepen, widen, lengthen,— 
With a firm unfaltering trust, was given, 

That savored less of earth and more of Heaven. 


And though sometimes the details of the day were dry, 
Night always brought a rich variety. 

To study character in all its phases found, 

And fairly dine on human nature, just board round ; 

To discipline your patience, and long-suffering learn, 
Without a home, just try by pleading note to earn 
Admittance almost anywhere, and then be told 

That “ mother ’s making soap,” or “ baby four weeks old” 
So constrnt cries, that she ’d a little rather 

You ’d stay away until it ’s pleasant weather ; 

And know that people think you have no moral right 
To a moment of your time—not after school at night— 
But then your worn-out energies must use 

To entertain, or what is worse, amuse. 


THe Goop QUAKERESS. 


One day, when all attempts had failed to find a home, 

A lad, before unnoticed, softly whispered, “ Come !” 

And with the brief remark that he knew where to take her, 
The little hero led the way to Mr. C’s, the Quaker. 


The road was deep with dust, and fast asleep the breeze ; 
The flowers their petals shut, and drooping stood the trees ; 
The cattle sought the brooks; the grass, the ripening grain, 
And vegetation all, were thirsting for the rain. 


In doubt how this would end, she waited at the door, 
But a glorious greeting lay in the look the lady wore ; 
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And offering her band with genial, hearty cheer, 
She said just what a Quaker would—* Thee ’s welcome here !” 
And then on clcser noting her exhausted guest, 

With voice as Hylas’ sweet—* Thee ’s weary, and must rest.” 


Just at the hour when calm twilight 
Is slowly depening into night, 
With nice perception, judging she would be alone. 
The neat and unpretending room was shown. 
No gaudy colors decked the walls ; 
No pictures coarse of battle brawls ; 
But all the furniture, though rich, was chaste, 
And showed a highly cultivated taste. 
An open Bible lay upon the stand ; 
A vase of choicest flowers was near at hand ; 
And by the shaded casement there 
Was closely drawn the easy chair. 
Now in the moonlight o’er the lattice streaming, 
She of the ne’er forgotten past is dreaming ; 
But there ’s a step, and now a gentle tap— 
A voice she hears, then sees the Quaker cap— 
“ Thee need n’t rise until thee hears me rap ; 
The bell won’t ring ; it might disturb thy nap.” 
Then came the low “ good-night;” and then the door 
Was softly closed, and she alone once more. 


“My mother, oh my long-lost mother ! 

Could I believe that e’er another 
Would seem so like to thee ? 

In voice, in mien, in loving care, 

And in that gentle, patient air, 

She brings thee back to me. 


“ Oh, what a sovereign power have words 
To soothe or jar the spirit’s chords ! 

In sympathy’s sweet tone 
And kindly smile, there lives a power 
Omnipotent to guard the darkest hour— 
In that, and that alone. 










“’°T was thus, my mother, we did sit 

On moonlit nights, when shadows flit 
O’er nature’s beauteous face ; 

And watch their gently curving lines 

Playing among the leaves and vines, 

Or dancing in the chase.” 














CiosE or ScuHooL, AND RESULTs. 


The summer waned, and ripened by an August sun, 
September’s golden fruits were dropping one by one ; 

Half hid among the leaves, the misty air between, 

The luscious peach, the pear, and purpling grapes were seen ; 
The yellow corn hung heavy on its sturdy stalks, 

And richly laden vines trailed o’er the garden walks. 

And now ’t was whispered she would leave ; and now they knew 
How dear had been her faithful ministry, how true. 

And hearts went out to hers, and grateful voices told 

Among the stricken ones, the feeble and the old, 
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Of self-denying deeds with gentle patience wrought— 
Of high and holy trust by her example taught. 
Awaiting her approach there stood, each morn, 
One, who to lasting mental darkness born, 
Except from her had never known a kind caress ; 
She loved the lorn one with a double tenderness, 
And ever thought how first she found him there 
With idiotic laugh and vacant stare ; 
And how she longed and prayed for help to find 
The avenues to his benighted mind. 

And now, at intervals, in that dull eye there lay 

The shadow of a thought in faint and flickering play, 

And sometimes o’er that stolid face would come 

A look not all expressionless, or dumb ; 

And then she said—* Oh let me spare nor pains nor cost ; 

Bread cast upon the waters never yet was lost!” 

The next year there stood in a grove of pines 

With plats of grass and flowering vines, 

A schoolhouse worthy of the times ! 

And who, think you, was the moving spring 

That brought about this pleasant thing ? 

Why, she; the subject of my rhymes. 


Tue Gre. BECOME THE WoMAN. 


Now, dear reader, as novelists say, 
Grant ten years have rolled away, 
And our heroine of to-day 
Older is, and wiser grown ; 
By a rich experience taught, 
With life’s holiest lesson fraught, 
Gold refined from fire is brought, 
Left the dross alone ! 


Truly ordained are such to preach : 
So are they who truly teach ! 
Gifted with a power to reach 

Th’ inmost soul, and sense, and will. 
And no matter where they are, 
Coasting near, or sailing far, 
*Neath tropic sky or polar star, 

Such are teaching still. 


Genius like this, to F1T a place ! 

Cramp such a soul in its heavenward race— 

Mold such a spirit by your rules of grace— 
Give it the RIGHT 10 teach ? 

Just give the brook the right to run; 

The spring to bubbie in the sun; 

The vine’s free tendrils, one by one, 
The right to reach ! 


Such was she of whom I write, 
Radiating trath and light— 
Peer to you, ye lords of might! 
Yes, I repeat, although you laugh— 
Your peer she was in education, 
Talents, tact, discrimination, 
Every thing but——compensation ; 
That was—nearly half ! 
Syracuse, Sept. 3, 1855. 
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Puystcat. comfort inthe school-room is a prime condition of 
order and improvement. ‘The child who is suffering in body, 
will, of necessity, be restless ; his mind, instead of being in- 
tent upon his lessons, will be occupied with his own torture ; 
and will be studying the most efficient and safest modes of re- 
lief, instead of the best methods of performing his school ex- 
ercises. Vulgar Fractions have little beauty for him, when his 
own limbs seem breaking into halves across the sharp edge of 
a hard seat, from which his feet can scarcely reach the floor ; 
and it seems of little consequence to him, whether he spells 
“ache” with a “k” or “ch,” when his own feet are aching 
with the cold. In pain himself, and with nature’s longing for 
sympathy, it will not be wonderful if he contrives ingenious ways 
of giving pain to his teacher, or to his schoolmates,—often al- 
ready his fellow-sufferers. Many have learned to be tormentors, 
by being themselves tormented ; to become tyrants, by having 
first suffered from the tyranny of others. A large part of the 
disorder, roguery, neglect and hatred of study, disobedience, 
ill-temper, and rebellion in our schools, must be set down to the 
account of physical discomfort. ‘They have been nature’s ex- 


pedients for obtaining a temporary respite from suffering, or a 
sweet revenge for it. Many a school-boy, in his seemingly 
unaccountable perverseness of temper and conduct, has been 
acting, even though unconsciously to himself, upon the prin- 
ciple expressed by the poet,— 


“ How stands the great account ’twixt me and vengeance ? 
Though much is paid, yet still it owes me much; 
And T will not abate a single groan.” 

Hence the importance which attaches itself, in our efforts 
for educational improvement, to questions respecting school 
architecture, school furniture, and the ventilation and warm- 
ing of school-houses. Not that the body is worth much in 
comparison with the mind; but that the mind, in its present 
stage of existence, is chained to a body, compelled to sympa- 
thize with it, and made dependent upon it for its own health, 
vigor, and happiness. 

Of these problems, the most difficult, in so harsh and fitful 
a climate as ours, has been found to be that which relates to 
the temperature of the school-room,—how to secure, in every 
part of the room, the requisite degree of warmth for its occu- 
pants, consistently with the proper freshness, purity, humidi- 
ty, and tonic power of the air in the room. 
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METHODS OF WARMING THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


The old method of warming by a large open wood fire was 
quite efficient in securing pure air; but then, what terrific 
draughts of it, rushing in through every crack and cranny in 
floor, wall, and window, to supply the place of the broad col- 
umn constantly ascending through the large-throated chimney. 
And what excessive inequalities of temperature in the room,— 
some of the scholars melting or scorching before the fire, and oth- 
ers freezing near the doors or windows, the torrid and frigid 
zones being here only a few feet apart. ‘These draughts and in- 
equalities were very considerably diminished by the introduc- 
tion of stoves,—the purity and tone of the air, however, unless 
special pains were taken for ventilation, usually suffering in 
proportion. ‘l'o these succeeded the hot-air furnaces, which 
had especial advantages in the case of large rooms, or of sever 
al rooms to be warmed in the same building. By these the 
draughts were reversed, the inequalities of temperature in the 
same room were almost wholly removed, a fresh supply of un- 
breathed air was constantly flowing in, and the unsightly heat- 
ing apparatus, which had before occupied so much room and 
been so much in the way, was now banished to the basement 
or cellar. With its great advantages, however, this mode of 
heating has, at the same time, been attended with some diffi- 
culties and objections, which all the appliances of science, and 
ingenuity of practical men, patenting one device after another, 
have not succeeded in removing. 

In the hope of securing the advantages, and escaping the 
disadvantages of the hot-air furnace, men have for years been 
looking with interest upon another method of warming, viz: 
the establishment of a system of circulation in buildings, by 
means of which hot water or steam should be sent around as 
runners, to convey and distribute caloric. The extensive ap- 
paratus required by this method, its expense, and the danger 
supposed to attend it in some of its forms, have interfered with 
its extensive employment, except in establishments where 
steam was already required for other purposes. In school 


houses, until quite recently, its introduction has scarce been 
attempted at all. 


GOLD’S APPARATUS. 


A new interest has been very lately awakened in this method, 
by the very ingenious apparatus devised for its application by 
Mr. Stephen J. Gold, of Connecticut, a mechanic of great in- 
ventive power and sagacity, and secured to him by patent, Oc- 
tober 3d, 1854. ‘The introduction of this apparatus into several 
new and excellent school-houses, just finished or finishing, and 
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the confident anticipations of those who have introduced it that 
it will prove decidedly superior to any previous mode of warm- 
ing school buildings, forbid our passing it without notice. As 
watchmen for every educational improvement, we regard our- 
selves as bound to introduce it to the attention of our readers, 
leaving it to them, and to that sure critic, ‘Time, to pass the ulti- 
mate judgment upon its merits. Indeed, the scientific interest 
of the invention would, of itself, fully justify a full description 
of it. How much the more, then, when it relates to a subject 
of so great practical importance in our educational efforts. 
We have, therefore, procured a cut representing the whole ap- 
paratus, and will do our best to make it intelligible to our read- 
ers. The scale of dimensions at the right hand below will 
show the size of each part. 


DESCRIPTION. 


Figure 1, 1, represents an upright section of a cylindrical boil- 
er, perforated through the lower part by tubes for the passage 
of the fire and smoke, and Fig. 2 represents a horizontal section 
of the same. ‘To supply this boiler, the water is poured in at 
the open top of the tin pipe D, at the extreme left of the en- 
graving. Running down through the tube m into the cast-iron 
box L, it then rises through the tube / into the boiler 1, which 
should be filled as high as the middle cock in the upper part of 
the boiler, or to the dotted line seen above the letter F. It 
will rise at the same time in the tube /, which is made of glass 
in order that the height of the water may be seen in it; and 
will, of course, before the application of fire, stand at the same 
height in the boiler, and in the tubes m and/. ‘The coal is put 
into the furnace below the boiler through the closely fitting 
door A, and will rest upon the grate B B. C is a tightly fit- 
ting door for removing the ashes. ‘The air, to supply the fire, 
comes through the pipe D, in the direction of the arrows, and 
then passes through the ash-box to the grate B B. ‘The fire 
and smoke pass upwards through the tubes in the boiler, ¢ ¢ ¢ 
c, to the bottom of the upper part F. They then turn round, 
as shown by the arrows, and pass down upon the outside of the 
tubular part of the boiler, within the double casing g g, which is 
filled with some non-conducting substance to retain the heat, to 
the flue H. This flue passes round the boiler, and is connected 
with the smoke-pipe 6 (Fig. 2,) through which the smoke, after 
having given off most of its heat in its passage through and around 
the boiler, goes off into the chimney. ‘The steam in the up- 
per part of F, from the boiling water, rises through the pipe 
J, (which may take any upward direction, and be of any 
length required to reach any room in the building,) to the 
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radiator Fig. 4 (which, though placed where it is in the engrav- 
ing for convenience of representation, must be supposed to be 
at a distance, usually upon the side of some room in the build- 
ing.) ‘This radiator is made of two thin sheets of wrought 
iron, riveted together, as seen in Fig. 4, and in the section 
Fig. 3, but the front sheet rising a little between the rivets, 
(as shown in Fig. 3,) to allow the passage of the steam. If 
the air-cock h and the steam-cock G are opened, the steam 
rushes into the radiator, expelling the air. By closing the 
air-cock h, the further expulsion of the air may at any time be 
checked, so that the steam shall enter and heat only such a 
part of the radiator (}, 4, 3, &c.) as may be wished. As the 
radiator may be made of any size desired, and a larger or 
smaller portion of it, at pleasure, may be brought into action, its 
heating power may be either increased or diminished, at will. 
The steam having imparted its heat to the thin sheets of the 
radiator, from the surfaces of which the heat is radiated 
through the room, becomes, of course, condensed into water, 
and trickling down to the bottom of the radiator, then runs back 
through the same pipe / into the boiler F, to be again convert- 
ed into steam, and perform the same office as before. So that 
the same carrier-particles keep running backward and forward 
to get their burden of heat from the furnace fire, and to deliv- 
er it through the radiator for the comfort of the occupants of 
the building. It follows, that the boiler once filled with wa- 
ter, but a small additional supply is required, from time to 
time, to keep the stock good. 

Only a single radiator is shown in the figure, but this must 
be regarded as the representative of any number of radiators, 
(with their several pipes of connection with the boiler,) which 
may be required for warming different rooms, or a single 
large room. It will also be understood that other parts of the 
apparatus may vary in their details, but without departure 
from theegeneral principles, as here represented. 

But how shall the action of the fire and steam be controlled, 
so as to prevent excessive heat, too great pressure, and the 
danger of explosion. ‘The apparatus seems almost to be en- 
dowed with intelligence, by the ingenious magic of the invent- 
or, to regulate itself, and to provide against all extremes and 
hazard. If too much steam is generated by excess of heat, it 
will press upon the surface of the water at F, and, forcing it 
down, will drive some of the water in the boiler back through 
the pipe 4 into the box L. As the box was before full, this 
will compel the water to rise through the tube m into the air- 
pipe D. But as soon as the water rises to the dotted line O 
it will prevent all further ingress of the air ; and the draught 
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to supply the fire being thus stopped, (since the doors A and C 
are made tight,) the fire will be checked, and the furnace will 
cool down, till the diminished pressure of the steam shall 
allow the water to fall again below the line O, when the air will 
again enter to keep the fire from going out or getting too 
low. 

There is still another security. The steam-pipe P, rising di- 
rectly from the boiler, is usually closed at T by the loaded valve 
R. But the weight of this valve is made such, that a pressure 
of the steam, of the very low degree of 1 Ib. or 14 lbs. to 
the square inch, as may be desired, will raise it, and the steam 
will then rise into the box §, and pass through the pipe 
into the condenser » (made like one of the radiators, but of 
copper, to avoid oxydation.) ‘This is immersed in a box of cold 
water, m, (this letter being used twice by mistake,) so that the 
steam is here instantly condensed, and returns, by the tube /, 
into the tube m and the box L, on its way to the boiler again. 
The tube / will be seen to have an opening on the top, to give 
the air free access to the condenser, and egress from it. 

There is also a free passage out for the steam, driving the 
water before it, into the box L, and then through the pipe m, 
and the open mouth of the air-pipe D, into the free air. 

Ventilation is secured by an opening in the side of the 
room, directly behind the radiator, for the admission of fresh 
air, which, striking against the radiator, comes into the room 
well warmed, and “by the usual ventiducts for the escape of 
foul air. 

ADVANTAGES CLAIMED. 


The advantages claimed for this apparatus, which certainly 
merits the careful attention of those who are interested in edu- 
tion or curious in science, are the following :— 

1. Economy, not in the first cost of the apparatus, except as 
compared with ‘other steam arrangements, but by an important 
saving of fuel afterwards. ‘The first cost in the large school- 
houses, into which it has just been introduced in Medford and 
Fall River, is $600. But it is stated by Professor Silliman, 
the Younger, of Yale College, who is the President of the 
Proprietors of the patent for the State of Connecticut, and who 
warmed his house by it during the latter part of the last win- 
ter, with great satisfaction to himself and his family, that “ the 
combustion of 1 lb. of anthracite in a well-constructed boiler is 
capable of raising 25,000 cubic feet of air from 32° to 68° ; a 
result beyond comparison more economical than can be reac ched 
by any other mode of using fuel, and one to which a reasona- 


bly close approach can be made in actual practice by the proper 
use of steam.’ 
8 
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2. Rapidity of action, the steam being distributed to all the 
radiators, and darting forth its heat, immediately upon the 
boiling of the water. 

8. The uniform distribution of the heat to every part of the 
house, the apparatus not being at all affected by the wind, as 
air furnaces often are. 

4. Adaptation to the weather and the temperature of the 
room. ‘The colder the room, the more rapid will be the con- 
densation of the steam, and, consequently, the more active the 
transmission of the heat; the warmer the room, the slower 
will be the condensation, and the more moderate the transmis- 
sion. 

5. The healthful and agreeable character of the warmth. 
Says Prof. Silliman, ‘The heat from these radiators is of the 
mildest and most agreeable nature: it produces no such effect 
of giddiness, dryness, or of oppression about the head, as is at- 
tributed to stove and furnace heat ; and as the air never comes 
in contact with any surface warmer than 200°, no odor of 
burnt particles is perceived in the apartments. It is radiant 
heat which is given off from this apparatus, and hence the limbs 
and feet, feeling its genial influence, are free from the unpleas- 
ant coldness so often complained of in furnace heat, where the 
effect of radiant heat is almost entirely lost.” It is claimed, as 
a consequence of great value to the general tone of the system, 
and especially to the health of the lungs, that through this ra- 
diation of heat, persons are perfectly comfortable in a room 
warmed by this method, while the teniperature of the air 
in the room is several degrees lower than would be required 
for comfort if the room were heated by a hot-air furnace. The 

air from such a furnace, causing evaporation from the sur- 
face of the body, tends of itself to produce a chilliness of feel- 
ing, unless, to which there is a great temptation, the room is 
heated to excess. Our own observation, so far as it has ex- 
tended, coincides with these statements ; and it is evident that, 
in the convenience and luxury of our furnaces, we have been 
too apt to overlook the important difference between the effect 
of radiant, and that of conducted, heat, upon health and vigor. 

6. ‘The perfect self-regulation or automatic character of the ap- 
paratus. ‘The beautiful arrangement for this, through which the 
fire, as if an intelligent spirit, shuts and opens its own draught 
as occasion requires, and the steam, whenever it feels itself op- 
pressed by the heat, seeks relief in the luxury of a cold bath, 
has already been described. This arrangement is believed to 
be entirely original with Mr. Gold. 

7. Safety, not only from explosion, as above explained, but 
also from danger of fire. “Indeed,” it is stated, “no mode 
now in use is so free from all danger of fire as this.” 
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8. A very perfect combustion of the fuel ; and also great du- 
rability of the apparatus. 

Such are the advantages which are claimed for this new 
method of warming school-houses and other buildings. We 
will only add that the general patent for the United States is 
vested in the American Automatic Steam Company, New Ha- 
ven, and that the proprietors for Massachusetts and Vermont 
are Messrs. Moses Pond & Co., 77 Blackstone street, and 


Messrs. James J. Walworth & Co., 18 Devonshire street, 
Boston. 





THE IDEAL AND THE REAT. 


As I was reading the last number of the “ Teacher,” I thought, 
«Can not I also do something towards its support?” I have 
but recently classed myself among those to whom its pages be- 
long, and might easily plead youth and inexperience as an ex- 
cuse for neglecting what seems to me now a duty ; but even a 
summer’s experience has taught me many things, and if others 
will accept my feeble attempts at their portrayal, and can be 
benefited by them, they are welcome to them. If they are 
worthless, then at least I shall not have done wrong to try. 

I commenced school,—my first school, —full of bright dreams 
and joyful anticipations. How happy I was in the thought of 
it, and how earnestly for a time I strove to clothe reality with 
the beauty of my ideal! But it would not do, and before stern 
facts my enthusiasm began to wane. My picture was an im- 
perfect one. I had omitted the unsightly surroundings. I 
found that the beauty of my ideal was veiled, and I must strive 
long and earnestly for every cheeringray. 1 did not know the 
little wearying trials to be met, the conquests to be gained, and 
above all the reproaches to be borne, meekly and patiently, 
when I had tried to do my best. Ne ither did I know the dark 
hours of remorse, when the consciousness of having failed in 
duty would be a burden heavy to be borne. In spirit I sank 
often beneath it, and murmured that the young, joyous life was 
crushed beneath a weight of care. 

But now I ask myself, Why am I laboring? Is it for God 
or for man? ‘The path before me is a toilsome one. If I am 
following the footsteps of the Great ‘Teacher, I shall feel no 
discouragement when I fail to gain the applause of man, for 
my end | shall be gaining, slowly and steadily. ‘The burden 
will be lightened, and the thick cloud rent asunder, when my 
heart is following in the one true ascending path. Let me see 
that my motive is a high and pure one. If it be, trials shall 
but incite me to a more unwearied action. ‘Then my enthusi- 
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asm shall be deep, pure, and lasting, my peace unshaken, my 
happiness calm and true, and though the life-stream may not 
spread out so luxuriantly, nor playfully send upward its sunny- 
wreathed foam as before, it shall flow onward in a deeper, fuller 
tide in the path ordained of God. 

I write this for those who may have suffered as I have from 
the heart-sickening feeling that the light is slowly fading from 
their being, and they have not strength to seek its source. I 
would say to you, as | have said to myself, “ You have not yet 
made a right use of trials.” Look your own motives boldly in 
the face, and see if the fault be not there. Purify and strengthen 
them, till you can safely rely upon them as an incentive in your 
work. ‘Then will life brighten to your gaze. You will be 
grateful for your high calling. You will grow strong and no- 
ble in the light of God’s truth, and the results of a willing la- 
bor will be sweet to you. 

You must believe it. The light fancies that impel so many 
to the work fade away. We need an earnestness founded on 
our knowledge of the life. Let us strive for it, daily and 
hourly. ‘Till our hearts are right, we can do nothing. What 
if we do feel that we grow oldin the work? Is it not a blessing 
to grow old, to be clothed with riper beauty, to be brought 
nearer the Great Perfection? Do we grieve that the little 
flower sends out steadily new shoots into the sunlight? Why 
then murmur that life is intensifying as our natures develop, 
and one by one new faculties are sent out to grapple with the 
world? Let us not engage in the work with half a heart, but 
freely give what we have freely received. 

Brewster, December, 1855. 


We sincerely thank our fair contributor (for, in the absence of other in- 
dications, we may be allowed to draw inferences from handwriting and style ) 
for the valuable aid which she has given us in our work. We trust, that as 
she makes progress in “ the one trué ascending path,” she will favor us with 
—r of the way, and of the prospects whieh open before and around 

er. 

There is a wealth of experience, sentiment, and principle, in our corps 
of female teachers, which we should rejoice if we could draw out fur the 
pages of our Journal, and the benefit of our readers. Will you not, fellow 
teachers, take the pens which many of you manage so easily and gracefully, 
and inform us of your trials and difliculties, and of the way in which you 
have overcome them ; of your encouragements, successes, and joys, and of 
the sources from which they have come ? Will you not tell us what methods 
you have learned to adopt, and what to avoid ; how you have found that 
you can best teach reading, arithmetic, geography, grammar; by what a 
pliances you can most effectively embolden the timid, arouse the sluggish, 
fasten the volatile, curb the wayward, and melt the cold-hearted ; how you 
can best reach indifferent parents, and awaken a new zeal for education in 
the community that surrounds your school ; how you have been most suc- 
cessful in securing your own intellectual advancement, in connection with 
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that of your pupils and a proper attention to all the interests of the school ; 
what has been your secret for keeping, alike in sunshine and in storm, your 
heart in that “ peace which passeth all understanding *” How numerous 
and varied, beyond our power to express, are the subjects that lie before 
you. As you have been permitted and aided to learn, ought you not a'so 
toteach? And is there any way by which you can teach more appropri- 


ately, extensively, and efliciently, than through the pages of the teacher’s 
Journal ? 





COMMON SCHOOL SYSTEM OF NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


From an abstract of the doings of the New Hampshire Board 
of Education, the following items have been gathered : 

The Board, (composed of the county commissioners appointed 
by the Governor and Council,) held its annual meeting in the 
Senate chamber at Concord, August 15th and 16th, 1855, and 
chose, as its permanent officers, Charles F. Elliott, of Great 
Falls, chairman, and Jonathan Tenney, of Manchester, secretary. 

Among the valuable recommendations submitted by the 
Board were the following :— 

That the Teachers’ Institutes, (held in each county, under 
the supervision of its commissioner,) should be made, as nearly 
as possible, model schools ; that the instruction be chiefly ele- 
mentary and practical; that the members be submitted to 
examination and drill, and required to work.—That the com- 
missioners, in their circuit of visits to the schools, take measures 
to meet the parents together with the teachers and pupils ; that 
the evening exercises should be adapted to the local circum- 
stances of each town, and consist largely in free, practical dis- 
cussions; and that the results of the commissioner’s visit 
should be made public, through the county papers.—That 
while, in many towns, a liberal and enlightened policy is 
adopted, in regard to the proper construction of school-houses, 
the subject still requires more general and efficient attention, 
for the public good. [Dr. Elliott was appointed to report on 
this subject.]|—That parents, teachers, and committees should 
exert more vigilance in repressing the prevalent faults of whis- 
pering and communicating, on the part of pupils, during 
school exercises ; the use of obscene and profane language ; and 
the vulgar rudeness of manners so common in school inter- 
course ; 1lso the great evil of irregular attendance and tardiness. 
That teachers, in their instruction, should be more attentive to 
the elements of science, more exact in drilling their pupils, 
more attentive to acquire the most improved modes of teaching, 
more systematic in communicating knowledge by means of 
copious and varied exemplification, drawn from daily observa- 
tion and experience, as well as from books. ‘That a State 
Normal School be established, for the professional training of 
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teachers, on the plan already submitted to the Legislature, and 
now awaiting final action. That the Board pledge their cordial 
coperation with the State Teachers’ Association. That each 
county commissioner give a certificate of attendance to all 
regular members attending his Institute, and that it be recom- 
mended tg school committees, when employing teachers, to dis- 
criminate in favor of the individuals who regularly attend 
the Institutes. 

The spirit of all these suggestions intimates most satisfacto- 
rily the progress of opinion attained by the State of New 
Hampshire within the last few years. Nor do the teachers ot 
the State seem to fall behind the standard of the Board of Edu- 
cation, in their views regarding the part which they have to 
sustain in promoting the improvement of education. By a 
resolution adopted at the last annual meeting of the State 
Teachers’ Association, certificates of membership are to be 
conferred after examination of candidates, and with reference 
to specific qualifications. If this measure be speedily carried 
into effect, New Hampshire will enjoy the honor of being the 
first State in our national Union to constitute teaching a pro- 
fession. Massachusetts will have to be stirring early, to 
secure, in this matter, its wonted precedence in educational 
movements, 

DecemBer, 1855. 


We are happy to insert the communication above, from an eminent 
friend and director of education, whose pen-work we hope often to see 
upon our pages. It is our intention to give a wider range than heretofore, 
to the educational intelligence contained in our Journal, and it has been 
= for this object, that the “ Teacher” has been so much enlarged. 
Ve shall feel under great obligations to our friends and the friends ot 
education (we use the two expressions as synonymes,) in New Hampshire 
and the other States, if they will often favor us with communications 
respecting their school systems and progress. Education is a uniting and 
cementing work. It regards a State fine according to the definition of the 
geometer, as having length but no breadth, as devoid of all power to separ- 
ate. Cowper’s plaintively indignant verse has no application here :— 


“* Lands intersected by a narrow frith 
Abhor each other. Mountains interposed 
Make enemies of nations who had else, 
Like kindred drops, been mingled into one.”” 





ZeAL FOR Epvucation tn Matne.—The New York Post acknowledges 
the reception of twenty dollars, to be appropriated towards the purchase 
of books for the woman in Maine who turned out with a shovel to dig a 
way through the snow for her daughter to get to the school-house. 
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ARITHMETIC AND ITs APPLICATIONS: designed as a Text-book for Common 
Schools, High Schools, and Academies. By Dana P. Cotnurn, Principal of 
the Rhode Island State Normal School, Providence. Philadelphia: H. Cowper- 
thwait & Co. 1855. 12mo, pp. 366. 

Tue author of this new work on Arithmetic is personally well 
known to many of the teachers in New England, and few would 
hesitate to assign to him a very high rank as a teacher. 

The merit of a book on Arithmetic, like that of any other book, 
will depend very much upon the standard by which it is tried; or, in 
other words, upon what shall be considered the main purpose of such 
awork. If the chief design of a school book is to supply practical 
directions for such applications of scientific principles as the pupil 
shall be called upon to make in after life, we should judge of it by a 
very different standard from that which we should employ if its pur- 

ose were to promote the mental discipline of the pupil. To make a 
book adapted to promote either of these purposes alone is a compara- 
tively simple thing. But a school book, to be of any value, must 
accomplish both. A school arithmetic must develop the latent mathe- 
matical powers of the boy, and must also furnish the embryo book 
keeper and accountant with a practical guide. It must at once 
assist in forming the man and the mechanic, the thinker and the 
adept And although there is by the law of mind a connection 
between these two, so that, in advancing one purpose, the other must 
also be promoted in some degree, yet so common is it for compilers of 
school books to lose sight of one or the other of these points, that the 
number of really good arithmetics might be counted without a very 
extensive acquaintance with the science of which they treat. 

The author of the book before us seems to have taken rather more 
than usual pains to make it practically useful. The character of the 
questions, and the manner of stating them, are eminently practical. 
Old errors in the tables of weights and measures, — the remains of 
nomenclatures long since discarded in practice, although with a 
strange pertinacity retained in the school books, — have been 
corrected. Rapid methods, similar to those adopted by adepts, in 
calculating interest, and in the equation of accounts, are given. 
Concise and reliable forms for the more common kinds of business 
papers are exhibited ; and the principles on which they depend are 
briefly but accurately stated and discussed. And these characteris- 
tics, so important in their practical bearing, appear not in a single 
portion merely, but throughout the whole work. 

But the author evidently intends to rest his chief claim to the 
notice of the community upon the fitness of his book for training and 
developing the mathematical powers of his young readers. He 
seems to believe that the writer of a treatise upon Arithmetic should 
have some knowledge of the science of mind, as well as of the science 
of numbers. And accordingly, the careful reader will perceive that 
this book is a whole ; that no important change could be made in its 
arrangement without destroying its organism ; and that the steps in it 
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follow each other philosophically, each being more difficult than its 
predecessor, and each at the same time based upon some principle 
developed in the preceding step, and itself evolving a principle upon 
which the next is to be based. Methods, too, are for the most part 
only suggested ; scope is left for original investigation on the part of 
the pupil, and in fact the necessity of such investigation is laid upon 
him. To us this seems an admirable feature. A prominent fault in 
the method of learning in our schools has been, and in many places 
still is, the taking of everything upon authority. The pupil is to re- 
ceive every truth from the teacher or the book, and not to think it 
but for himself. In this way the study, whatever it may be, does 
less for the pupil than it might be made to do. The highest and 
most valuable discipline which might be got from it is lost. 

The arrangement of the subjects in this book has some peculiarities. 
The whole subject of the Decimal Ratio is considered at the same 
time, instead of being discussed, as it usually is, under the two heads 
of ‘‘ Numeration”’ and * Decimal Fractions.” The utility or pro- 
priety of this and similar departures from the usual custom in the 
arrangement of topics, must be tested in the school-room by judicious 
teachers, and their unbiassed verdict must settle the question. 

On the whole, without enumerating many other points of excellence 
in the book, it seems to us a decidedly valuable addition to our list of 
text-books; and the sales indicate a high appreciation of its merits on 
the part of the community. 

In his preface the author makes a very graceful, and, we doubt not, 
just acknowledgment of his obligations to Mr. Tillinghast, formerly 
of the Bridgewater Normal School, for the valuable training which 
he received at that institution. Tothe spirit of earnest inquiry which 
that gentleman’s teaching was so admirably fitted to arouse, we are, 
no doubt, indebted for some of the best features of the book. 

We are required, by the printer’s report of room, to defer a few 
extracts which we had marked for insertion, bearing upon important 
principles in the practical teaching of Arithmetic. 


PUNCTUATION. 


We are informed by the handsome volume lying upon our table, 
that Mr. Wilson’s valuable, or invaluable (he may take his choice of 
these epithets,) Treatise ON ENGiisnH Punctuation, of which the 
third edition was published in 1855, and which was noticed somewhat 
fully in our number of May last, has already reached its fifth edition, 
and is now published by Crospy, Nicnois, & Co., Boston. On 
comparing this edition with the first, which was published in England 
in 1844, and which we prized so highly when we received it, we are 
happy to find that, like so many other good things and good men, it 
has decidedly gained by its emigration to this country. Native 
Americanism itself must rejoice to welcome to our shores such emi- 
grants as this book and its estimable author. 

We commend to the especial attention of correspondents of the 
Teacher,” the “ Hints on the Preparation of Copy,” in the Ap- 
pendix, hoping that they will furnish an abundance of “ copy” for 
its pages, prepared accordmgly. In an extract on page 307, a dis- 
tinguished historian is thus gibbeted as a warning to evil-doers :— 
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SHARON TURNER’s “Copy.” 


“ The late Sharon Turner, author of the ‘ History of the Anglo-Saxons,’ 
who received three hundred a year from Government as a literary pension, 
wrote the third volume of his ‘ Sacred History of the World’ upon paper 
which did not cost him a farthing. The copy consisted of torn and angular 
fragments of letters and notes; of covers of periodicals, — gray, drab, or 
green,—written in thick, round hand over a small print; of shreds of 
curling paper, unctuous with pomatum or bear’s grease ; and of the white 
wrappers in which his proofs were sent from the printers. The paper, 
sometimes as thin as a bank-note, was written on both sides; and was so 
sodden with ink, plastered on with a pen worn to a stump, that hours were 
frequently wasted in discovering on which side of it certain sentences were 
written. Men condemned to work on it saw their dinner vanishing in 
illimitable perspective ; and first-rate hands groaned over it a whole day 
for tenpence. One poor fellow assured the writer of this paper, that he 
could not earn enough upon it to pay bis rent, and that he had seven 
mouths to fill besides his own. In the hope of mending matters in some 
degree, slips of stout white paper were sent frequently with the proofs; 


but the goo! gentleman could not afford to use them, and they never came 
back as copy.” 


Mr. Wilson, whose principle it is to mingle, according to Horace’s 
precept, the agreeable with the useful, gives the following among 
other illustrations of the value of his art :— 


IMPORTANCE OF PUNCTUATION, 


“A blacksmith, passing by a hair-dresser’s shop, observed in the window 
an unpointed placard, which he read as follows : — 


‘What do you think ?— 
I'll shave you for nothing, 
And give you some drink.’ 


The son of Vulcan, with a huge black beard on his chin and a little spark 
in his throat, considered the opportunity too good to be lost. He accord- 
ingly entered ; and, after the operation had been duly performed, asked, 
with the utmost sang froid, for the liquor. But the shaver of beards de- 
manded payment; when the smith, in a stentorian voice, referred him to 
his own placard, which the barber very good-humoredly produced, and 
read thus :— 
‘What! do you think 
I'll shave you for nothing, 
And give you some drink ?’” 


We regret that we are compelled, by the scantiness of our room, to defer 
until the next number (which, however, will appear with only half the 
usual interval, there being here a semifone in our scale,) the rest of the 
material whieh our Reviewers have provided for us. They report quite a 
number of valuable books, periodicals, and other pamphlets, relating to 
education, as spread upon their table—Res. Ep. 





EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS. 


We attach great importance to educational meetings; and be 

lieve that a portion of our space cannot be better occupied than by 
appropriate reports of such meetings,—reports that shall be accurate 
and succinct, and that shall represent the spirit of the meeting, and 
not merely the outward form. We are happy in being able to refer 
to specimens of such reports in our present number. A good edu- 
cational meeting is a lens by which the rays of knowledge and inter- 
est upon the subject, dispersed through different minds, are brought to 
a single focus of brilliant light and glowing warmth ; and a good re- 
port of such a meeting not only serves to renew and deepen the im- 
pression upon the minds of those who were present, but to extend the 
happy influence to the absent. Those who are not content to let life 
pass as a dream, wish both to preserve a record of measures in which 
they have themselves taken part, and also, that they may not be ig- 
norant of the progress of affairs, to learn what others were doing while 
they were away. 

The meetings of the Massachusetts Teachers’ Association have an 
especial consequence from their relation to the whole State ; and also 
from the fact that these are at present the only public assemblies of 
this general character that are held for the promotion of popular edu- 
cation in the Commonwealth. Itis evident, then, that the excellence 
and usefulness of our schools must be materially affected by the influ- 
ence which these meetings may exert. Nor have the County Associa- 
tions a dissimilar office, within their narrower territorial limits. It is a 
subject for serious regret, that, notwithstanding their importance and 
the encouragement given to them by the State, there are five of our 
counties, including two of the most populous, which want these Asso- 
ciations. State, County, and Town Associations, moving harmoni- 
ously and efficiently, and including both professed teachers and other 


friends of education, are all indispensable for entire success in our 
great work. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE MASSACHUSETIS 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Tue Eleventh Annual Meeting of the Massachusetts Teachers’ Associa- 


tion was held in Lowell,on Monday and Tuesday, the 26th and 27th of 
November, 1855. 


Monpay AFTERNOON. 


The Association was called to order, at 3 o'clock, by the President, 
Mr. Josiah A. Stearns of Boston; and the Throne of Grace was addressed 
by the Rev. Wm. H. Brewster of Lowell. The Secretary then read the 
Journal of the last annual meeting, which was held in Northampéon, and 
also the Constitution and By-laws. 

The Report of the Treasurer, Mr. Benjamin W. Putnam of Boston, was 
read and referred to Mr. Kneeland of Roxbury as Auditor; and, upon 
his report that the accounts were correct, was accepted. The Treasurer 
reported $371.44 in the treasury at the beginning of the year ; $300 received 
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as the yearly appropriation of the State, and $22 as fees for membership ; 
and $121.38 expended during the year, leaving a balance on hand of 
$572.06.* 

The Committee on the publication of the “ Transactions ” reported infor- 
mally through the Secretary of the Association. 

e following gentlemen, one for each county, were appointed a Com- 
mittee for the nomination of officers for the ensuing year; viz., Messrs. 
Allen, Smith, Hovey, Fairfield, Hammond, Page, Hagar, Metcalf of Wor- 
cester, Chase, Wells, Kneeland, Wilson, and Metcalf of West Roxbury. 

Mr. Chase of Lowell, in behalf of the Mechanic Association of that city, 
who had kindly granted the free use of their commodious and elegant hall, 
also offered the use of their library and reading-room, and of the rooms ad- 
joining the hall, for the convenience of the teachers attending the Conven- 
tion. Mr. Chase further stated that the citizens of Lowell had made ample 
ene for the customary hospitalities. Messrs. Hammond of Groton, 

’age of Boston, and Metcalf of Worcester, were appointed a Committee 
to receive the names of teachers wishing to accept the hospitalities so kind- 
ly tendered. 

Mr. Smith of Cambridge, from the Committee on School Supervision 
chosen by the Directors in obedience to instructions from the Association at 
their meeting in 1854, read the Report of that Committee; which was ao- 
cepted, and laid on the table to await further action. 


Tue MASSACHUSETTS TEACHER. 


The subject of the “ Massachusetts Teacher,” the organ of the Associa- 
tion, which had been presented in the Circular for special consideration, 
was then taken up. As this discussion led to important action in regard to 
the “ Teacher,” we give its substance, acknowledging our indebtedness to 
the excellent reports of the meeting, which appeared in the Boston Daily 


Journal and the Daily Evening Traveller, of Nov. 27th and 28th. 

Mr. Kneeland of Roxbury made some interesting remarks in regard to 
the past history and management of the “ Teacher,” and its present condi- 
tion. The periodical might now be considered as well established, having 
reached its ninth volume, with a subscription list of 1,500, and a monthly 
issue of 1,750 copies. Yet there were educational journals, published in 
States newer than ours, which were sustained with more enterprise and 
liberality. During the summer of 1854, there were 4,546 teachers in Mas- 
sachusetts, and during the succeeding winter, 4,731. Thus, (leaving out of 
the account the number of copies subscribed for out of the State, which 
was quite large, showing the estimation in which it was held abroad,) not a 
quarter part of the teachers of Massachusetts subscribed for their own 
journal. Mr. Kneeland strong!y urged the claims of the “ Teacher” upoa 
those who should be most interested in its behalf, and who ought to take 
pride in its success,—Massachusetts Teachers. A generous support from 
them would furnish it with the means of improvement, and greatly increase 
its usefulness. 

Mr. Greenleaf of Bradford thought the publication a truly valuable 
one, (it was certainly valuable to him,) and strongly urged its claims. He 
thought a Committee should be appointed to present the subject to the next 
Legislature. It would be money well expended, if an appropriation were 
made to send it toevery school in the State. 

Mr. Hammond of Groton said that, as he understood the question, there 
were some who desired to raise the standard of the “ Teacher,” so as to 
make it somewhat like the Reviews, and have it contain more abstruse articles. 
He doubted the propriety of such a change. He thought the editorial manage- 
ment should be on a different plan; one individual should have the general 


* It may be proper to state, that this large balance is owing to a temporary sus- 
pension in the publication of the Transactions of the Association. 
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henge of the work, so as to secure a greater uniformity of tone, and it 
should be more adapted to the popular wants. 


Prof. Russel! of Lancaster advocated with much force the views of Mr. 
Hammond. He spoke eloquently of the importance of sustaining the pub- 
lication, and of the necessity of keeping it worthy of the State which claims 
to lead the van in the cause of education. 

Mr. Putnam of Boston suggested the idea of introducing into the “ Teach- 
er” distinct departments, such as we find in many newspapers, so as to meet 
the wants of both High and Common Schools, and also of heads of families. 
He dwelt upon the importance of choosing an Editor of a high order of 
talent; and closed his remarks by moving, that a Committee of five be ap- 
pointed by the Chair to inquire whether a proper Editor could not be ob- 
tained, and report at once to the Association. 

Mr. Kneeland disapproved of baste in the matter. It required deliberation, 
and should rather be referred to the Board of Directors for their more mature 
consideration. 

Mr. Smith of Cambridge, for some years past one of the Resident Editors, 
spoke with much earnestness of the duties of teachers in regard to the Jour- 
nal. It was ashame to talk of legislative aid, when teachers themselves 
were false to their trus's. If one fourth part of the teachers in the State 
would do one-fourth part of their duty, the publication would command am- 
ple support, and would need no legislative aid. If every teacher in Boston 
and the vicinity, competent to do it, would annually write one thorough ar- 
ticle for its pages, it would immediately change the condition of teaching in 
Massachusetts. The fault was not in their “ stars,” nor in their Legislatures, 
but in themselves, that they were “ underlings.” 

Mr. Capen of Boston wished to have a Committee appointed at once to 
take the subject into consideration, and repcrt at this meeting. 

‘fhe motion of Mr. Putnam was amended so as to authorize the Commit- 
tee to consider the whole subject of the management of the “ Teacher,” and 


— unanimously. The Chair appointed, as the Committee, Messrs. 
utnam, Kneelaad, Hammond, Russell, and Capen. 


Monpay EVENING. 


The meeting was opened, at 7 o’clock, with prayer by the Rev. Joseph 
Merrill of Lowell. Of the interesting addresses which foilowed, we bere 
make only brief mention, hoping to be able to present of these, as of some 
others during the session, a fuller report in the next number of the 
“ Teacher.” 

The President introduced the exercises with a brief address; congratu- 
lating the Association upon the favorable auspices under which they had 
assembled. 

Joseph White, Esq., then arose and, in behalf of the citizens of Lowell, 
extended to the Association a most cordial welcome. 

The President responded, expressing the heartfelt thanks of the Associa- 
tion for their most hospitable reception by the people of Lowell. 

Hon. John A. Knowles welcomed the Association, in behalf of the School 
Committee of Lowell. 

The President then introduced, as the lecturer for the evening, the Hon. 
George 5S. Boutwell, Secretary of the Board of Education, who announced 
A bis subject,—“ The Influence of Learning upon the Practical Affairs of 

en.” 

At the close of the Lecture, on motion of Mr. Greenleaf, all friends of 
education were invited to participate in the debates. 

On motion of Mr. Kneeland, the Report of the Committee on “ School 
Supervision ” was taken from the table and made the subject of discussion. 

‘he first Proposition offered by the Committee, viz..—“ That School 
Committees be appointed as they hitherto have been, but for a longer term 
of office ; and that the changes in these boards be gradual,”—was unani- 
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mously adopted, in the form of a resolution, after remarks by Messrs. 
Greenleaf, Kneeland, Putnam, Smith, and Wells of Westfield. 


Turspay Mornina. 

The meeting was opened, at 9 o'clock, with prayer by the Rev. Augustus 
Ri. Pope of Somerville, Agent of the Board of Education. The President 
then announced that, on account of severe domestic bereavement, Prof. 
Haven would not be able to fu fil his engagement to lecture in the evening, 
and that the Rev. Mr. Pope had kindly consented to supply his place. 

Mr. Wm. L. Gage of Boston was appointed Associate Secretary pro 
tempore. 

he consideration of the subject of “ School Supervision ” was resumed ; 
and the second Proposition of the Committee, afrer discussion by Messrs. 
Hagar of West Roxbury, Greenleaf. Reynolds of Concord, Hill of Danvers, 
Smith, and Wells, was adopted as follows :—* Resolved, that in every city or 
town whose population will justify it, there should be appointed a Superiu- 
tendent of Schools, who has had actual experience as a teacher.” 

Resolutions were offered embracing the remaining Propositions of the 
Report, viz. :— 

“3. In the case of small towns, the population of which will not be able 
to avail themselves of the entire services of a competent superintendent, it 
is recommended that a district be formed by uniting several of those towns, 
thus enabling them to employ the advantages of school supervision which 
are enjoyed in larger and more densely populated communities.” 

“4. In order to secure a higher degree of professional attainment in the 
teaching prof-ssion, it is recommended that boards of examiners be appoint- 
ed from the ranks of the profession, and that over these boards the super- 
intendents preside.” 

After remarks by Messrs. Greenleaf, Wells, and Smith, these resolutions 
passed unanimously. 

The Report of the Committee on Prize Essays was then read by Mr. Page 
of Boston, Chairman, (the other members being Mr. Hagar of West Roxbu- 
ry, and Mr, Horr of Brookline,) and adopted. The Report stated that, in 
June last, the Association offered to its members a prize of $25 for the best 
Essay on one of three specified subjects, and also to ‘he Female Teachers of 
the State a prize of equal amount for the best Essay on one of three other 
subjects; and that, in response to this offer, fif'een Essays were presented ; 
eleven by Ladies on “ The Yrue Mission of the Teacher ;” three by Ladies 
01“ Primary School Instruction;” and from Gentlemen, one only (!), on 
* Sehool Supervision.” 

The Committee proceeded to state :—“ They felt that they should do par- 
tial justice only, did they not take into conside: ation, not the real value of the 
ideas submitted only, but the order in which they were introduced, the lan- 
guage in which they were clothed, and the whole value of the Essay merely 
as a piece of composition, including of course the necessary legibitity in pen- 
manship, and accuracy in orthography and grammar. 

“ After a careful consideration, the Committee decided upon No. 14, as 
the Essay to which the prize offered to the ladies should be awarded ; 
though, at the same time, they would wish to make most honorable mention 
of No. 8. The only Essay contributed by the gentlemen was deemed by 
the Committee of such sterling merit, that, though it was not brought into 
competition with other productions on the same question, they unanimously 
awarded it the prize offered.” 

The Secretary then announced that the authors of the Essays to which 
the prizes had been awarded, were Mrs. Rachel C. Mather, of the Bigelow 
School, South Boston, and Mr. Daniel Mansfield, Principal of the Washing- 
ton School, Cambridge. 

It was voted, that these Essays be published in the “ Massachusetts 
Teacher;” and that the others be committed to the Publisher of the 


al 
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“ Teacher,” and be returned by bim, with the seals unbroken, to the writers, 
on their calling for them at his office. 

The subject of “Penmanship” was then taken up for discussion. Mr. 
Kimball of Lowell read an Essay by a teacher of that city; after which, 
remarks were made by Messrs Williams of Boston, Greenleaf of Bradford, 
Knowles of Lowell, Sawyer of Malden, and Sherwin, Allen, and Capen, of 

n. 


TurspayY AFTERNOON. 


The Association met at 2 o’clock, and resumed the discussion of the sub- 
ject of * Penmanship.” Remarks were made by Messrs. Kimball and Wil- 
li, ms. 

The Association then proceeded to the choice of officers for the ensuing 
year. The following gentlemen were chosen :— 

PresipEnt, Daniel B. Hagar, of West Roxbury. 

Vice Presipents, Benjamin Greenleaf, Bradford ; George A. Walton, 
Lawrence ; C. C. Chase, Lowell; Samuel W. King, Lynn; C. B. Metcalf, 
Worcester ; Loring Lothrop, Bosion ; P. B. Strong, Springfield ; William L. 
Gage, Bos‘on; John Wilson, Dedham; P. G. Parmenter, Boston ; Henry 
Williams, Jr., Boston ; William Russell, Lancaster ; Thomas Metcalt, West 
Roxbury ; J. B. Holland, Monson. 

CorRESPONDING Secretary, John E. Horr, Brookline. 

Recorping Secretary, Charles J. Capen, Dedham. 

TREASURER, Benjamin W. Pctnam, Boston. 

CouNnseLLors, Charles Hammond, Groton; Daniel Mansfield, Cam- 
bridge ; J. P. Cowles, Ipswich; George Allen, Jr.. Boston; A. M. Gay, 
Charlestown; John Kneeland, Roxbury; B. I’. Tweed, South Reading ; 
James A. Page, Boston; Elbridge Smith, Cambridge; John B. Fairfield, 
Lawrence ; James 8S. Barrell, New Bedford; A. P. Stone, Millbury. 

While the votes were counting, Mr. Putnam of Boston, Chairman of the 
Committee on the “ Teacher,” presented their Report, recommending,— 
That the number of pages for each mouth be increased from thirty-two to 
forty-eight ; that the name of “ Massachusetts Teacher” be retained ; thata 
Board of Editors be chosen by the Directors, as heretofore ; that Prof. Al- 
pheus Crosby, late of Dartmouth College, Agent of the Board of Education, 
be appointed Resident Editor; and that a Local and Financial Committee 
of four be appointed, who shall have power to make contracts with the Pub- 
lisher, and who shall attend to the circulation of the “ Teacher,” and to ail 
pecuniary matters therewith connected. 

The Report was adopted, and on motion of Mr. Putnam, was referred to 
the Directors for the consideration and execution of its details. 

The votes having been declared, the President of the last year resigned 
his chair, and introduced his successor with a few appropriate remarks. 
fpsonee following Resolution, offered by Mr. Kneeland, was unanimously 

opted :— 

“Resolved, That the thanks of the Association be presented to Mr. Josiah 
A. Stearns of Boston, for the interest he has manifested in its welfare ; for 
the efforts he has put forth in its bebaif; and for the able and impartial 
manner in wh.ch he has presided over its deliberations during the past two 

ears.” 

Mr. Wells of Westfield offered the following Resolution ; which was also 
unanimously adopted :— 

“Mr. Eben S. Stearns one of the originators of this Association, having 
accepted a situation in an adjoining State, 

“ Resolved, That we regard him as a thorough and successful teacher, and 
a tried and valued friend of education; and that we most cordially commend 
him to the sympathy and confidence of his new assoviates in the State of 
New York.” 

At 3 o'clock, Prof. Benjamin F. Tweed, of Tufts College, delivered a 
Lecture on “ The Claims of Teaching as a Profession.” 
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A discussion followed on “ The Propriety of requiring scholars to study 
at other times than during school hours.” During the debate Mr. Stone of 
Millbury offered a resolution, which, with an amendment offered by Prof. 
Crosby, read as follows :—* Resolved, That, as practical teachers, we see no 
impropriety in assigning to pupils of a proper age and in good health lessons 
that shal! require preparation, more or less, out of regular school hours.” The 
question was fully discussed by Messrs. Crosby, Greenleaf, Russell of Lan- 
caster, Russell and Wa'ker of Lowell, Hammond, Stone, and Smith; most 
of the speakers sustaining the affirmative, but Mr. Kimball taking decided 
ground in the negative. The Resolution passed by a nearly unanimous 
vote. 


Tourspay EveEnInG. 


“ The Importance of Physical Geography as a Branch of Study in our 
Common and High Schools” was introduced for discussion, and some ve 
interesting remarks upon the subject were made by Mr. Gage, of Boston. 

A Lecture was then delivered by the Kev. Mr. Pope, of Somerville, upon 
“ The Causes of Failure in Teaching.” 

Afier the Lecture, Hon. Mr. Philbrick, Superintendent of Schools in Con- 
necticut, Mr. Colburn, Principal of the State Norma! School in Rhode Island, 
and Mr. Ward, of Manchester, N. H , made some interesting and eloquent 
remarks, in response to an invitation to address the meeting upon the edu- 
cational condition and prospects of their respective States. 

Rev. Mr. Hammond of Groton offered the following Resolutions, which 
sa eeqvently seconded by Mr. Kneeland of Roxbury, and unanimously 

opted. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Association are due— 

“ To those gentlemen who have on this occasion favored us with the regu- 
lar lectures ;— 

“ To the Mechanic Association of this city for the use of their beautiful 
Hall, and for other specia! accommodations ;— 

“To the several Railroad Corporations who have granted free return 
tickets to the members of the Association and other friends of Education 
in attendance upon the meetings ;— 

“ To Mr. C. C. Chase and the gentlemen associated with him as a local 
Commitiee of Arrangements, for their very successful efforts to provide for 
our personal comfort and convenience ;— 

PM sar to the citizens of Lowell, for their abundant and generous hospi- 
talities.” 

Rev. Dr. Blanchard of Lowe!l thanked the members of the Association 
for their presence, in an address which was listened to with deep attention 
by the large audience present, and which formed a very agreeable feature 
in the closing exercises of the occasion. We have never listened to a 
speech more impressive in sentiment, more chaste in diction, or more gen- 
erally appropriate. 

The meeting closed with the singing of “ Old Hundred” by the audience. 

Cuas. J. Capen, Secretary. 


BARNSTABLE COUNTY TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


A MEETING of this Association was held in Harwich, on Thursday and 
Friday, Dec. 6th and 7th. The attendance of Teachers was not very 
great, on account of the unfavorable time of holding the meeting; but it 
was a spirited and profitable session, and, it is hoped, will result in practi- 


cally aiding the friends of Education in their struggle to raise the standard 
of our common schools. 


Town AssocraTions. — In the early part of the session, the subject of 
Town Educational Associations was brought forward for discussion. At a 
previous meeting, the Association had adopted a resolution in favor of suca 
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organizations, but it was thought that something more than resolutions was 
necessary. In discussing the question, there was much iuterest manifested. 
It was argued that something more than we yet have is needed to reach the 
ople, and secure their united and harmonious action. We can never 
ve good schoo!s in our country towns, until the people say they will have 
them. Reform begins with the people, not in the Legislature. Under a 
government like ours, it is important that we secure the voluntary action of 
the people in all matters. County Associations, Teachers’ Instirutes, and 
lectures from the Agents of the Board of Education, reach but few, and 
those few in villages. The people in each rural district and secluded neigh- 
borhood need to be influenced in the right direction. By forming an As- 
sociation in each town, which eball hold its meeting in every convenient sec- 
tion thereof, calling together Committees, Teachers, Parents, Pastors, and 
all others interested, discussing their duties and relations to the school, 
tee good may be accomplished; much of the antagonism now existing 
tween the Parents, and Teachers and Committees, may thus be removed ; 
and all will codperate to make the school what is desirable. 
Afier a thorough discussion, the subject was referred to a Committee of 
five, who subsequently reported as follows :— 


“ The Committee, to whom was referred the subject of Town Educational 
Associations, submit the following 


REpPorT: 


“ We recommend to School Committees, Prudential Committees, Teach- 
ers, Parents, and other friends of Education in each town, to form an Edu- 
ca.ional Association, which shall hold its meetings in convenient localities, 
for the purpose of increasing an interest in, and an acquaintance with, the 
best means of promoting the cause of Education. 

“ We also recommend that a Constitution be adopted somewhat like the 
following :— 

CONSTITUTION. 


“ Art. 1. This Association shall be called the Educational Society, 
and shall be auxiliary to the Barnstable County Teachers’ Association, and 
shall be represented in all the meetings of that body. 

“ Art. 2. It shall be the object of this society to awaken the interest, and 
enlist the sympathy of the community, in all matters connected with the 
proper education of the young. 

* Art. 3. The officers of this society shall be a President, Vice Presi- 
dents, a Secretary, and three Directors, who, with the Secretary, shall con- 
stitute an Executive Committee. These officers shall be chosen at the an- 
nual meeting, and shail retain their places until others are elected. 

« Art. 4. The Secretary shall present, at the annual meeting, a report of 
the condition and yearly doings of the Society, and forward a copy of the 
same to the Secretary of the Barnstable County Teachers’ Assoviation. 

* Art. 5. The annual and other meetings of this Society shall be held by 
appointment of the Executive Commirtee, and in convenient localities, or, 
if thought expedi-nt, Auxiliaries may be formed. 

“ Art. 6. This Constitution may be altered by a majority of the members 
present at any meeting, notice of the proposed alteration having been given 
at @ previous meeting.” 

The Report was unanimously adopted. And it was left with the Direct- 
ors of the Association to take such measures as they thought advisable in 
carrying out the recommendation of the Committee. 

PuncTUAL ATTENDANCE. — The subject assigned for Thursday after- 
noon was, “ The Best Means of securing Punctuality and Regularity of At- 
tendance at School.” It was the unanimous opinion of the several gentle- 
men who spoke, that little or no progress could be made without regularit 
of attendance, and that the school ought not to be disturbed after it has 
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been opened for the business of the day. Prompt measures should be 
taken to secure the end desired. The circumstances of schools in different 
towns, and, indeed, of different schools in the same town, are so various 
that it is impossible to suggest rules that will be universally applicable. 
The Committees and Teachers, with the co-operation of the parents, will 
do the work best for each school. It was, however, recommended that the 
Teachers endeavor to make the opening exercises so pleasant and Pee 
ble that the scholars shall regard an absence or a tardiness as a misfortune, 
and the loss of the pleasure and profit a sufficient punishment. 


Tue Powers AnD Duties or ScHooL, AND PRUDENTIAL CoMMIT- 
TEES were discussed at some length. It was recommended that each dis- 
trict choose three of its best men to serve as Prudential Committee, instead 
of one, as is now the custom, and this one sometimes the most illy qualified 
of all in the district. The law gives great power into the hands of the 
School Committee, but it is not only difficult, but absolutely fatal, in many 
cases, to use that power. In the country towns, every school district is a 
democracy, and often quite jealous of its rights. It becomes the duty of the 
Committee, in view of this, to make as little use as possible of absolute au- 
thority, but to enlist the sympathy and gain the hearty cooperation of the 
parents. 


Tre Prorer Use or THE Bree in Scnoor was the topic assigned 
for Friday forenoon. There was much animated debate on the subject. It 
was the opinion of all, that there is a proper use of the Bible in school, and 
that its use ought never to be omitted ; that it ought to be carefully studied 
by the Teacher, and its spirit exemplified in bis daily walk, and in the gov- 
ernment of his school; that its doctrines should be taught only so far as all 
sects are agreed; that sectarianism is not often taught from the Bible, but 
from the catechism, and by objectionable hymns, which ought never to be 
admitted into school; and that that Teacher is not fit for his office, whose 
nobleness of mind and heart would not place him above the tricks of sec- 
tarism. It was recommended that Teachers read carefully-selected por- 
tions themselves, and allow those scholars who can read fluently to do the 
same; but not to allow the beginner to stumble over its verses, making it 
either wearisome, or the sport of the rest of the school. The proper use 
of the Bible is that use which will cause its teachings to be most highly 
prized, and which will serve to incorporate its truths most effectually into 
the character of the pupils. Frequent readings, by the best readers, of the 
most impressive passages of the Bible, will best secure this end, 

Text-Booxs.— The subject announced for Friday afternoon was The 
Proper Use of Text-Books. ‘The speakers were of one mind on this question, 
The text-book is but an aid. It suggests the subject which the Teacher 
wishes to illustrate. It should never be the ultimate in teaching. No in- 
structor should be satisfied with “ hearing a class say their lesson ;” that is 
not teaching. It was lamented that so many of those who have charge of 
schools cannot teach,— have not the command of their subjects, so that they 
can illustrate familiarly to the minds of their pupils, taking the text of the 
book, and going on to develop the subject. With the ‘Teacher constantly 
with him, it was thought that the pupil would need no text-books; but in 
the absence, or during the occupation of the Teacher with other pupils, 
they are needed. The text-book should not do the work for the scholar. 
It is but to furnish him with the material, and let him do his own thinking ; 
if he needs aid, it is the work of the Teacher to afford this. It was ree- 
ommended that great care be used in the choice of text-books, as well as 
in the use of them. 

Other subjects were briefly discussed. 

On Thursday evening, a lecture was delivered by Prof. A. Crosby, and 


on Friday evening, by the Secretary of the Board of Education, both of 
which were interesting and profitable. 
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C. A. Brapiey, Sec’y. 
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QUESTION BOX. 


We have given this name to a pigeon-hole in our editorial desk, 
which we have appropriated to the reception of questions, and 
of such answers to them as our correspondents will have the kindness 
to send us. We do not require that these questions should be con- 
fined to any particular branch of study, as the mathematics, nor that 
they should be merely difficult problems, to test the ingenuity of more 
advanced students. Our “ Box” has ample capacity, and an opening 
wide enough to receive whatever is related to any department of study 
or school administration. We have, as yet, received only the follow- 
ing queries, to which we invite the attention of our correspondents :— 


Messrs. Epitors :—I find the following questions in the Arithmetic 
used in the school which I am teaching this winter :— 

1. “] have a board whose surface contains 49§ square feet; the board 
is 14 inches thick, and I wish to make a cubical box of it. Required the 
length of one of its equal sides.” 

2. “ A carpenter has a plank 1 foot wide, 223% feet long, and 24 inches 
thick ; and he wishes to make a box whose width shall be twice its height, 
— whose length shall be twice its width. Required the contents of the 

x,” 

Will you be so kind as to inform me, what is the most natural and simple 
method of solving these questions, and explaining them to my pupils, and 
thus oblige 

A Youne TEACHER. 


TO THE MASSACHUSETTS TEACHER. 


If your name means that you are the teacher of all Massachusetts, will 
you please to favor me with a little instruction? We are studying a new 
book on Geography, which I like very much. But there is one question in 
it, which nobody seems to know how to answer. It is this :— 

“ A carpenter planed off the surface of a white pine board. What re- 
mained after the operation ?” 

This question has been answered in three different ways in our schools, 
and each way has been pronounced wrong by one teacher or another. 
Will you not tell us what the right answer is, for we have already tried hard 
ourselves, and I don’t think that it would now do us any harm to be told ? 

Grammar School. L. H. T. 





INTELLIGENCE AND MISCELLANY. 


EDUCATION IN MAssacuusetts.—During the past year the gentleman 
who has for seven years ably and devotedly filled the post of Secretary of 
the Board of Education, having been transferred to another field of labor, 
has resigned, and the Board have chosen a distinguished citizen of our State 
as his successor. The school returns for the past year present some interest- 
ing and gratifying results. They show, though the year was one of no in- 
considerable financial embarrassment, an increase in the amount raised by 
voluntary taxation in the State, for the support of public schools, unpar- 
alleled in any one year before ; that this sum is double the amount raised for 
the same purpose only ten years ago; that in no commanity in the world, 
probably, is so large a sum per head expended for educational purposes, 
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and in none do the children so universally avail themselves of this invalua- 
ble privilege. 
These returns show that the amount raised by voluntary taxa- 

tion for support of public schools for the year was $1,137,408 
The sum raised the previous year was 1,013,472 


$123,936 

The largest previous annual increase was but $92,072 
‘The amount raised ten years ago (1844-5) was but $576,556 
The number of persons in the State between 5 and 15 years is 213,034 
The whole attendance upon public schools in the winter of 

1854-5 was 202,709 
The whole attendance upon public schools in the summer of 

1854 was 189,997 
The whole attendance upon private schools and academies 

in 1854-5 was 
The value of all the school edifices in the State is returned as 
The aggregate ordinary annual expenditure for the education of 

our youth, EXCLUSIVE of collegiate instruction and of inter- 

est on the cost of school-houses, by the actual returns, was $: 
Or TEN DOLLARS AND ELEVEN CENTS for each child in the 

State between 5 and 15 years of age. 


These facts are presented, not merely because they form the bright and 
truthful record of the past, but as an incentive to future effort in the cause 
of popular education. In no way can a republic be ennobled, or its indi- 
vidual members approach that high standard of intelligence and cultivation, 
which fits them properly to perform their varied obligations, but by the 
systematic, thorough, and universal education of each successive genera- 
tion. 

In this connection I cannot forbear expressing my surprise that the liber- 
al provision of the State for educating, in any college within its borders, a 
number of young men, on condition that they shall devote themselves to 
teaching for a limited period after graduating, is not more highly appreciated 
and eagerly embraced. Notwithstanding a very general notice in the pub- 
lic papers, several districts, entitled to a free scholarship, did not present a 
single candidate the past year, and the Board of Education, when assembled 
to consider applications for this privilege, was actually compelled to adjourn, 
leaving a portion of the scholarships unfilled, for want of applicants.— The 
Governor's Annual Address, January 3, 1856. 


The sweetness of the lips increaseth learning.—Prov. xvi. 21. 





EDITORIAL POSTSCRIPT. 


WE have no apologies to make for the lateness of the present number. 
The arrangements for the publication of the work by the Association were 
not consummated till the evening of December 27th. A contract was then 
to be made witha printer; new type to be procured; and the multitude of 
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questions to be satisfied, which start up from every nook and corner of the 
printing-office, and come thronging clamorous around, at the commence- 
ment of a periodical, and which, when answered for a single number, are 
answered for the whole year. ‘“ What shall be the length of the page ?” 
“ What shall be its width?” “ What shall be the style of the head line ?” 
“ What shall be the color of the cover?” “ How shall the title be arranged ?” 
“ In what type shall his be printed ?” “ And this ?” “ And this ?” &c., &e. The 
maxim of Hesiod, that “ the beginning is half of the work,” applies so emphat- 
ically to printing, that we might almost fancy that the old poet had antici- 

ted the invention of Faust and his fellows, and designed his adage express- 
y for their art. And, as there must be something to print as well asa 
style of printing, as there must be matter as well as manner, there must be 
an editorial meeting called, and for this the earliest day upon which we 
could be summoned, when we should all have exemption from school labors, 
was Saturday, the 5th inst. So that our readers have reason to wonder, not 
that our first number is so late, but that it is no later, that it has not been 
carried quite over into the next month, just as, in the heavens, the constel- 
lation for January, by the precession of the equinoxes, has gone irretrievably 
over into the sign for February. 

Nor can it require any apology, that we are not able to present, in a 
single number, a sample of all the different topics of which we design to 
treat. For this, we should require, not merely that the former contents of 
the monthly number should be nearly doubled, as is now the case, but that 
the whole volume should be issued at once. Indeed, we are favored in hav- 
ing the character of our present number largely determined for us by the 
interesting and valuable materials furnished by the recent meeting of our 
State Association, and which we should wrong our readers, as well as the 
Association whose servants we are, by either omitting or delaying. Our 
department for general educational intelligence and miscellany, as placed 
last in the work for the sake of greater freshness of news, has especially 
suffered, this month, in being “ curtailed of its fair proportions ;” but eleven 
months remain in the year for doing justice to this and other departments 
which have not now received their proper share of attention. 

It is perhaps fortunate for our readers that we have no room left us for 
making minute promises; and can only say that we shall spare no effort to 
make the contents of our periodical correspond to its enlarged title, to make 
it worthy of the Association to which it belongs, and of the patronage of its 
subscribers, and to render it truly valuable to teachers, school committees, 
parents, and the friends of education generally. 

As all our readers may not be familiar with the German, we translate our 
friend’s more than sesquipedalian compound on the 18th page, and the other 
German words on that and the next pages: — Ober-hoch-wohl-gebo- 
ren-schul-und-kirchen-angelegenheits-Rath, Ui per-high-well-born-school-and- 
church-affairs-Counsellor, i. e., Very right Leseelte Counsellor for the 
Department of Education and Religion; Herzog, Duke ; Erzherzog, Arch- 
duke ; Burschen, Young fellows, specially applied to university students. 

We are happy to insert the following notice respecting the admirable por- 
trait of that model instructor, Dr. Arnold, “ Inscribed to the Teachers of 
America,” and offered to them by a fellow-teacher, (who had the good for- 
tune and — spirit to procure it during a recent visit to Europe,) at a 
price which, we fear, cannot reimburse the expense : — 


LitHoGRAPH OF Dr. ARNOLD.—Teachers and others wishing to secure the por- 
trait of Dr. Arnold, prepared in Berlin during the last summer, will please to send 
their address and twelve postage stamps to Samuel Coolidge, 16 Devonshire street, 
Boston, and they will receive a copy by mail, rolled so as not to injure the picture. 


Correction.—On the first pase of the “ Teacher” for November last, 


13 lines from the bottom, for “ Keystone State,” read “ Empire State.” 





